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4% In all the current concern over education, one beautiful and frightful forces that rend the 
4 es great rock of strength has been overlooked hydrogen atom—and which can send vehicles 
=! It is the contribution that America’s 300,000 into space. This is the science of music . .. and 
* piano instructors have made to the total the music of science. This is the realm of the 
: | teaching strength of our nation and to our piano teacher. 


cultural and scientific advance : 
According to a recent New York Times article, 


4 For millions of children, the first exposure to children who enjoy music rate higher schol 

7 pure intellectual discipline has come through astically, have a more active imagination and 
piano study. Early progress at the piano is greater qualities of leadership. Surely no 
often the first signal of exceptional brightness other group is better prepared to contribute 
in achild the first measurable expression scientists and leaders to future society 


f the larger mentality so sought after in our 
scientific world. And for all children, regard 
less of talent, an understanding of music can Despite a horde of seeming distractions, it is 
broaden and heighten the understanding of not difficult to interest today’s child in music 

all other subjects The modern youngster often spends hours 
with television only because his highly 

developed attentive energies have not been 
otherwise directed. The opportunity has 
never been better for your child 


Today's Chitdren Are More Receptive 


Science and Music Are Closely Related 


The physical forces that set one musical har 
monic apart from another are quite the same 


1 She teaches science -- at the piano 


Modern Piano Teachers Are More Efiective 
New teaching methods make piano study a 
source of fun as well as satisfaction and 
your child learns more in less time. The 
competence, the patience and devotion of 
America’s piano teachers are among our 
nation’s priceless educational resources, yet 
few kinds of instruction cost so little. 


Our new booklet “Pattern for Your Child's 
Achievement” is designed as an aid to par 
ents, teachers and children 
You are invited to come in, 
write or phone for a free copy 
We will also be glad to give 
you names of piano teachers 
in your area 





THE BALOWIN PIANO COMPANY 











This 


tribute to the piano teacher is 
the nation. It wil] 


altered form. If you 
for distribution to parents 
The Baldwin Piano C 


also appear in the October 
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Southern Division 


ALABAMA FLORIDA GEORGIA 
LOUISIANA MARYLAND MISSISSIPPI 


KENTUCKY 
TENNESSEE 





Third Biennial Convention 


February 9-12, 1960 


Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 
LOOKING TO LOUISVILLE 


ES, that’s what Southern Divi- 
sion MTNA members are doing 
—looking to Louisville! 

Vital statistics to go on the cal- 
endar of music teachers all the way 
from Maryland through Florida in- 
clude the dates February 9-12, 1960, 
Tuesday through Friday, when the 
conference assembles at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky— 
the heart of the exciting Bluegrass 
country and one of the music centers 
of the South. 

Willis Ducrest, President of South- 
ern Division MTNA says, “This 
promises to be the very finest of all 
our conventions. We do not intend 
to rest on the laurels of the record 
attendance and quality program 
scored at our last Divisional Con- 
vention; we are forging ahead to 
greater heights of achievement for 
MTNA through MTNA. Growth of 
interest in the organization is phe- 
nomenal in our section of the coun- 
try, and we have reason to believe 
that we are the fastest growing of all 
the Divisions.” 

Indications are that the Conven- 
tion is an event that forward-looking 
music teachers in the region cannot 
afford to miss. State organizations 
are pushing for maximum repre- 
sentation; some have tentative plans 
for chartering transportation so that 
more of their members can attend. 

Already assured as program fea- 
tures are a number of brilliant offer- 


Frank Crockett, Southern Division 
Vice President in charge of Publicity, 
is Supervisor of Music Education for the 
state of Georgia. 


2 


by Frank Crockett 


ings. The outstanding pianist and 
Bartok-interpreter, Storm Bull, will 
be heard in a performance and in a 
clinic; sessions with Dale Gilliland 
will provide a focal point of interest 
for vocal enthusiasts. The Louisville 
Symphony Orchestra is scheduled 
for a concert, and “La Bohéme” will 
be presented by the Kentucky Opera 
Company. 


Other Attractions 

The widely-acclaimed child prod- 
igy, pianist Joela Jones of Miami, 
Florida, will be heard in a recital. 
Other attractions will include per- 
formances by the Lucktenbergs— 
harpsichord-violin duo—the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Woodwind Quintet. 
the Women’s Chorale from Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, and 


<i 





AIRVIEW OF DOWNTOWN LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, meeting place for the MTNA 


highly select precollege and college- 
age students representing studios and 
music departments throughout the 
division. 

Speakers will include MINA 
President, LaVahn Maesch, and a 
number of outstanding professional 
people from Louisville. 

Plans and negotiations are still 
underway for stimulating sectional 
meetings, seminars, performances, a 
gala banquet, and a musical grand 
finale to wind up the affair with an 
appropriate flourish. Further details 
and announcements will appear in 
the next issue of American Music 
Teacher. 

Section chairmen for the Conven- 
tion are: American and Contempo- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Southern Division 1960 convention, February 9-12, Hotel Louisville. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION CASE HISTORY 


FROM WURLITZER FILES 





How Interlochen Solves Theory and 
Composition Problems with Electronics 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed 
two full seasons of continuous use in the Theory 
and Composition Department of the 
National Music Camp located 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 


According to Professor Doy M. Baker, Theory and 
Composition Teacher and coordinator of the Composers 
Club, member of the faculty of the University of 
Dubuque, the electronic pianos... . 

“.. have been in constant use all summer for two 
camp seasons and are the perfect answer to our par- 
ticular problem, that of having students work at differ- 
ent keyboard and composition problems at once in the 
same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult 
to see how we could do without them. 

“To my knowledge there has been no mechanical or 
electronic failure or fault on any of the twelve instru- 
ments we used. Many people in all divisions of camp 
have tried the pianos and have been pleased with them.” 

The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano is a marvel of modern 
electronic science. It stays in tune, has no strings to be 





The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is a center of musical 
culture during each summer season. A continuing concert program attracts 
not only residents but a large transient audience. Behind the scenes young 
people study under distinguished teachers during much of the camp day. 
Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have served for two seasons in the 
Theory and Composition Department where they have been described as 
indispensable. 


adjusted, is unaffected by changes in temperature or 
humidity. As the sound of the electronic piano emanates 
from a conventional amplifier and speaker, the music 
can be directed to the listener through earphones. This 
is the provision which in the Interlochen Theory De- 
partment, in addition to rugged construction, has proved 
so valuable. Students seated at adjacent pianos may 
practice or compose without interfering with one an- 
other. Yet, as soon as earphones are unplugged, room- 
filling sound is again available through the speakers of 
the instruments. 


WURLIIZER elethionic PLANO 


Wurlitzer, De Kalb, Illinois 
World’s Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
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Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed two seasons of con- 
stant use in the Theory and Composition Department of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. In the opinion of the head of this department, 
they are “the perfect answer to our particular Oepne that of having 


students work at different keyboard and c iti b} at once in 
the same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult to see how we 
could do without them.” 





Under the personal direction of its founder, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, the National Music Camp provides a 
service not obtainable anywhere else in the world—a lab- 
oratory consisting of symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, 
drama and operetta workshops, ballet and modern dance 
groups, theatres, drawing, painting, pottery, ceramics, 
crafts—to which many hundreds of talented young 
people come each summer, eager to test their abilities 
and leadership qualities under able guidance from 
masters in the various professions. 








Other members of the Theory and Composition staff at 
Interlochen who have used the unique Wurlitzer instruments 
include: Bernard Brindel, Morton Junior College, Cicero, Wlinois; 
Edward M. Chudacoff, University of Michigan; George H. Crumb, 
University of Michigan; Don Gillis, composer and former producer 
for the National Broadcasting Company; Walter S. Hartley, Davis & 
Elkins College, Eikins, West Virginia; and Denton Rossal, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Public School faculty. 














INVESTIGATE for your own situation— 
mail the coupon below for additional information. 
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East Central Division 


ILLINOIS 
NORTH DAKOTA 


INDIANA 


MICHIGAN 
OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MINNESOTA 
WISCONSIN 


Fourth Biennial Convention 


February 16-19, 1960 


Hotel Commodore Perry, Toledo, Ohio 


HE Fourth Biennial Convention 

for the East Central Division of 
MTNA will be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
this next February. Division Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Margaret B. Hall, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, will preside at the 
opening session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 16, and the meetings 
will close at noon, Friday, February 
19. 

Of especial interest will be ses- 
sions at the Toledo Museum of Art, 
founded by Edward Drummond Lib- 
bey, with opportunity to view the 
musical exhibits of the museum, and 
to hear'the Toledo Symphony Or- 
chestra. which plays in the Peristyle, 
the handséme new auditorium which 
is a part of the museum. 

Headquarters for the convention 
will be in the Commodore Perry 
Hotel where most of the sessions will 
be held. 

The Division welcomes the addi- 
tion of Pennsylvania to the roster of 
states, which includes Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 

Under the leadership of First Vice 
President James B. Wallace, of the 
University of Michigan, an exciting 
program of performances, speakers, 
and demonstrations is being ar- 
ranged. 

Mrs. Maryetta Beverlin of Toledo 
is in charge of local arrangements. 
She has a large and enthusiastic 
group of area musicians who are 
assisting in the details. 

A complete program announce- 
ment will be made in a later issue 
of this magazine. 





R. Dwight Drexler, Second Vice Presi- 
dent of the MTNA East Central Division, 
teaches at Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington. 


oY R Dwight Drexler 





DOWNTOWN TOLEDO, OHIO, EAST CENTRAL DIVISION 1960 convention city, 


looking north up the Maumee River. 
Hotel Commodore Perry. 


CONTESTS, 
COMPETITIONS 
and AWARDS 


Blanche Thebom Scholarship 


The Blanche Thebom Scholarship is 
open to singers between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty who plan _pro- 
fessional careers. The award is $1,000. 
Deadline: October 30, 1959. For further 
information write to Blanche Thebom 
Scholarship Foundation, 730 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Cleveland Orchestra Training Program 
for Young Conductors 

The Cleveland Orchestra announces a 
three-year program for advanced training 
of young conductors under its Musical 
Director, George Szell. Made possible 
by a grant from the Kulas Foundation, 
this provides for one Apprentice Con- 
ductor to work under Mr. Szell, and two 
Fellows of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

The Apprenticeship is open to citizens 
of the U. S. and Canada who have shown 
exceptional talent and have not reached 
their twenty-fifth birthday. The Appren- 
tice will be paid $130 per week for the 
duration of the season. 


Dates and site are February 16-19, 


The two Fellowships are open to musi- 
cians of any country who have had pro- 
fessional orchestral conducting experience 
and who have not reached their fortieth 
were The Fellowships carry a stipend 

f $1,000 each for the season. 

” deaeetnne and further inquiries 
should be addressed to A. Beverly Barks- 
dale, Manager, The Cleveland Orchestra, 
11001 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Composers Press 

The Composers Press, 1211 Ditmas 
Ave., Brooklyn 18, New York, offers a 
royalty contract for the winners of the 
1959 Publication Award Contest. 

Subjects for compositions and the 
entry fee for each are as follows: 

1. Woodwind duet or trio, without 
piano. Entry fee $2.00. 

2. Trumpet or trombone duct. 
fee $2.00. 

3. String duet or trio, without piano. 
Entry fee $2.00. 

4. Anthem. Entry fee $2.00. 

5. Piano teaching piece, first, second, 
or third grade. Entry fee $1.00. 

6. Violin teaching pieces, easy. Entry 
fee $1.00. 

No award for subjects one, two, three, 
and six listed above. 

A sealed envelope containing the name 
and address, and carrying on the exterior 
the pen name or identifying mark of the 


(Continued on page 9) 
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PRESENTING AN ENTIRELY NEW PIANO STUDY COURSE 
FROM BEGINNER THROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATORY LEVELS 


Howard hasschau j 


Piano Course 











HOWARD KASSCHAU 


is an artist-pupil of his father, 
Frank Kasschau, and of Percy 
Grainger and David Saperton. 
His debut as a pianist occurred 





Many educators believe that there is an urgent need for a new and thorough 
piano course that takes full advantage of modern educational procedures. 
In response to this need, Schirmer's has just published the new ‘“‘Howard 
Kasschau Piano Course’’. The beginner is introduced to the new musical 
experiences of notation, technic and repertoire in interesting, entertaining 
and gradually progressive steps. Each new musical experience is approached 
in four ways to insure complete understanding: by Reading; by Writing; by 
Reading Music; by Playing Music. As the course progresses, there is a gradual 
expansion of technical ability, etc. We feel sure that students and piano 
teachers alike will find the books in this new course most rewarding. 


TEACH ME TO PLAY —Learning the clefs... Middle C approach... five 
finger position ... quarter, half, dotted half, whole and eighth notes...the keys of 
C, F, and G, and their hand positions . . . the sharp sign... the flat sign . . . the natura! 
sign... the first recital piece and suggestions for performance etiquette 85 
BOOK ONE —(To follow ‘‘Teach Me To Play” or to be used as a first book 
for the older beginner.) The lines and spaces of the G and F clefs ... practice procedure 


...the phrasing touch...the accent in various rhythms...extension of the five 
in Town Hall, New York, and finger position... whole steps and half steps...the major and minor scales in 
was enthusiastically received. simplest form...the arpeggio...expression signs...legato and staccato... the 
te has go ey pot eee pedal... the metronome and tempo indications. ...........cccccecccccesseeeeeeeees 1.25 
presen lke tho anf BOOK TWO -— Determining the basic character of a piece... the technic of 

: parts of the country. Among its expression .. . introducing pieces and studies in keys up to three sharps and flats 
his many published works, ... advancing repertoire and technical etudes...the circle of fifths...scales and 
“Candlelight Concerto” has arpeggios in extended form... cadences and modulation... the variation form 1.25 








been particularly successful 








BOOK THREE -Cliassic and contemporary art forms...classic and contem- 








usi- and was selected as the con- porary dance forms. (In preparation) 
ro- test concerto for advanced eins ; 
pianists in the Chicago paro- BOOK FOUR -—Relating the piano to music in other mediums such as the 
“1 chial school system. During symphony, quartet, folk song, concerto, opera, etc. (In preparation) 
ond recent years, he has been re- BOOK FIVE —(College Preparatory) The invention...the sonatina. . . poly- 
engaged many times as con- tonality... atonality...the twelve tone row...contemporary repertoire. (In preparation) 
‘ ductor of the piano division 
od of the Jenkins Summer Con- ‘ 
ference of New Music Materi- rial 
tra, als in Kansas City, the annual Supplementary Materia 
nio. piano clinic of the Paul A. J 
Schmitt Music Co. in Minne- ENSEMBLE BOOK  -(To be used with ‘Teach Me To Play’’) 1 Piano, Four 
apolis, clinics for the Lyon & Hands or 2 Pianos, Four Hands 75 
mas Healy Music Co. in Chicago he hs OEE oe B5 
sa as well as several appearances FIRST GRADE PEDAL BOOK 
the for the National Catholic IIS 3, escsbvs cee dacsiaresba spre neumnhemneuaataipietaneanNananeb = 85 
Music Educator's Association. 
the Mr. Kasschau is the teacher 
of a large number of profes- 
sional and pre-professional eeee COSHH HHESESOSESESESESESEEEEEEEESESESS ~ eeee 
out pianists, many of whom are % . . 
engaged as faculty members Select Piano Music Series 
ntry in college and university 
— music departments. Compiled by HOWARD KASSCHAU 
: from our most popular piano music 
ond, FOR EARLY GRADES..................1.00 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 1.50 
ntry See your local Schirmer dealer FOR ADVANCED GRADES 1.50 
or order direct from 
ree, 
ame 
- 3 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
rior G. SCHIRMER 
the - In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 











Publisher of Schirmer’s Library of Musical Classics 
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of Fine & Applied Arts 
Library 


LANS for the fourth biennial 

convention of the West Central 
Division of MTNA are being formed 
under the able direction of the West 
Central Division president, Dr. Paul 
Beckhelm, Dean of the Conversatory 
of Music, Cornell College. Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 

The convention is to be held at 
the Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas. 
February 23-26, 1960. 

Mrs. Nelle O. Taylor, a private 
teacher of Wichita, and Gordon Ter- 
williger of Wichita University are 
serving as Local Convention Chair- 
men. 

Usher Abell of the University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, as Pro- 
gram Chairman announces the fol- 
lowing plans: 

Dr. Robert W. Buggert, of the 
University of Wichita, is chairman 
of the Musicology section. The topic 
for one meeting will be “The Key- 
board Music of John Stanley.” The 
speaker will be Dr. Clendenin of the 
University of Colorado. He will be 
assisted by a string quartet from the 
University of Wichita. The Musicol- 
ogy section and the Piano section 
will also have a joint meeting. 

Mr. Conan Castle of Doane Col- 
lege, Nebraska, is chairman of the 
Voice section. Four meetings are 
planned. The topics are to be (1) 
The Young Singer, (2) Vocal Prob- 
lems and Answers, (3) Repertoire: 
Sacred and Recent, (4) a joint ses- 
sion with Theory, with a tentative 
title “The Role of Analysis in Sing- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Beth Miller Harrod, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is chairman of the Student 
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West Central Division 


COLORADO 
MISSOURI 





IOWA KANSAS 
NEBRASKA SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fourth Biennial Convention 
February 23-26, 1960 


Lassen, Wichita, Kansas 


by Usher Abell 


Activities section. She is making ar- 
rangements with the student affiliate 
winners in this division to perform 
at the first general session. A joint 
meeting with Piano is _ being 
arranged. 

Mrs. Mary Helen Harutun, Joplin, 
Missouri, is chairman of the Piano 
section. Included in the Piano ses- 
sions will be a talk called “The 
American Impressionist,” by Mrs. 
Helen Murray, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Mrs. Murray will also play 
the Charles Griffes Sonata. Wilhelm 
Schwarzott of the Lamont School of 
Music, University of Denver, will 
play a group of lesser-known Scan- 
dinavian works for piano. 

Dr. Jack Juergens of Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kansas, is chair- 
man of the College Choral section. 
Two meetings are planned, with Dr. 
Harry Wilson of Columbia Univer- 
sity serving as guest conductor. A 
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AERIAL VIEW OF DOWNTOWN WICHITA, KANSAS, site of the MTNA West 


joint session is being held with the 
Voice section. 

Dr. Luther Leavengood, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, is chair- 
man of the College Orchestra section. 
The Wichita Municipal Universit, 
Symphony Orchestra, James Robert- 
son, conductor, will do a reading 
session of music appropriate for the 
training of college or University 
orchestras. A joint session will be 
held with the String section. 

Dr. Robert C. Marek is chairman 
of the Theory-Composition section. 
Two meetings at the Wichita conven- 
tion will be devoted entirely to The- 
ory-Composition. One is scheduled 


for Tuesday, February 23, at 4:00 
p.m., and the other for Wednesday. 
February 24, at 8:30 a.m. 

A combined vocal-theory session 
is planned for Thursday, February 









Central Division 1960 convention, February 23-26, Hotel Lassen. 
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Important News for the Pianist! 


A selected grouping of the finest piano publications from the 
world-renowned Editions Salabert, Paris, now appear in a special 
American Edition. The new format conforms with American 
publication sizes and, more important, with a substantial reduction 


in prices. 


Album—A L’Exposition 


Casella—A La Maniére de—Vol. I 
(available Sept.) 


Casella-Ravel—A La Maniére de—Vol. II 
(available Sept.) 


Copland—Passacaglia 

Honegger—Le Cahier Romand 
Honegger—Toccata et Variations 
Honegger—tTrois Piéces 

Infante—Gitanerias (available Sept.) 
Infante—El Vito (available Sept.) 
Infante—El Vito (Edition B) (available Sept.) 


Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. I 
(available Sept.) 


Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. II 
(available Sept.) 


Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. IV 
(available Sept.) 


Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. V 
(available Sept.) 


Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. VI 
(available Sept.) 


Mompou—Fétes Lointaines 
Mompou—Scénes d’Enfants 
Mompou—Six Préludes 
Mompou—Suburbis 
Poulenc—Improvisations—Vol. | 


Poulenc—Improvisations—Vol. II 


2.20 


1.50 


1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
135 
1.25 
1.50 
1.00 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 


1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
2.00 
2.00 


Poulenc—Napoli 
Poulenc—Presto in Bh 
Poulenc—Valse Tyrolienne 


Ravel—A La Maniére de Borodine 
(available Sept.) 


Ravel—A La Maniére de Chabrier 
(available Sept.) 


Roussel—Suite Pour Piano 
Satie—Danses Gothiques 
Satie—Gymnopédies No. | 
Satie—Gymnopédies No. 2 
Satie—Je Te Veux 

Satie—Trois Gnossiennes—No. 1 
Satie—Trois Gnossiennes—No. 2 
Satie—Trois Gnossiennes—No. 3 
Satie—Trois Nocturnes—No. 1 
Satie—Trois Nocturnes—No. 2 
Satie—Trois Nocturnes—No. 3 .. 
Tansman—Sonatine (available Sept.) 
Turina—Bailete 

Turina—Danses Gitanes—Vol. I 
Turina—Danses Gitanes—Vol. II 
Turina—Femmes d’Espagne—Vol. I 
Turina—Femmes d’Espagne—Vol. II 
Turina—Femmes de Seville 
Turina—Jardin d’Enfants 
Turina—La Procession du Rocio 


Turina—Trois Danses Andalouses (Compl.) 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


{Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada) 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
16 West 6Ist St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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2.00 
.75 
60 


90 


2.50 
1.00 
Pe 
-75 
1.00 
60 
60 
-60 
90 
-90 
-90 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.25 
2.00 


G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 


380 Victoria St. 
Toronto, Canada 
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February 28-March 2, 1960 


Fifth Biennial Convention 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkansas 


HE fifth biennial convention of 

the Southwestern Division of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
Inc.. will be held at the Marion 
Hotel in Little Rock, Arkansas, Sun- 
day, February 28 through Wednes- 
day, March 2, 1960. 

This is the first time in the history 
of the Southwestern Division that a 
biennial convention has been held in 
Arkansas. 

Divisional officers and the Arkan- 
sas State Music Teachers Association 
have formulated and are going for- 
ward with plans that argue well for 
this being the best convention that 
the division has held to date. Natu- 
rally all of those concerned are de- 
sirous that the membership of the 
entire division begin to make plans 
to attend so that they may enjoy and 
profit by the enriching experiences 
that will be provided for them. 

In addition to the Program Com- 
mittee which is made up of Blaise 
Montandon, Divisional Vice Presi- 
dent, Gillian Buchanan, Divisional 
Secretary, Robbie Rae Tye, immedi- 
ate Past President of the Arkansas 
State Music Teachers Association, 
Carl Jacobs, President of the New 
Mexico Music Teachers Association, 
Mary Shoe Lowe, President of the 
Oklahoma Music Teachers Associa- 
tion and Elizabeth Morris, President 
of the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Howard Groth, Diwvi- 
sional President and Program Chair- 
man, has enlisted the services of the 
following outstanding Southwestern 
musicians to serve as chairmen of 
the various Standing and Special 
committees: College Music, Rachel 
Kent of Beaumont, Texas; Opera, 
Spencer Norton of the University of 
Oklahoma; Strings, Carl Forsberg of 
the Arkansas State Teachers College; 
Voice, Jane Snow of the University 


of New Mexico: Senior Piano, J. 
Wilgus Eberly of Texas Women’s 
University; Theory and Composi- 
tion, Preston Stedman of Texas Col- 
lege of Art and Industries; Musicol- 
ogy, Elwyn Wienandt of Baylor Uni- 
versity; Junior Piano, Ardath John- 
son of Amarillo, Texas; Music 
Education, Jack Stephenson of the 
University of New Mexico; Organ 
and Church Music, Mary Reeth Mc- 
Culley of Dallas, Texas; Student Affili- 
ate, Mrs. Curtis C. Smith of Waco, 
Texas; Arkansas Day Chairman, 
Violet Giller of El Dorado, Arkan- 
sas; Divisional Chairman of the 
Council of State and Local Presi- 
dents, Elizabeth Morris of Amarillo, 
Texas; Advertising, Minnie Hawkins 
Hood of Monticello, Arkansas; and 
Publicity, Bruce Benward of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 

The convention will formally open 
with Registration Sunday morning. 
Sunday afternoon will be given over 
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to the opening General Session and 
musical programs presented by the 
committee on College Music. 

The evening will be taken up by 
the second General Session at which 
time the Keynote Address will be 
heard. This session will be followed 
by an opera performance. 

Monday will be devoted to general 
sessions, sectional meetings, organi- 
zational luncheons and an orchestral 
concert in the evening. Tuesday eve- 
ning has been set for the convention 
banquet and Wednesday will be 
known as Arkansas Day with ad- 
journment at 4:30 that afternoon. 

The city of Little Rock is looking 
forward to our convention with a 
great deal of anticipation. You can 
be sure that you will find a courteous 
greeting and the welcome mat out on 
all sides so begin to make plans to 
attend now. Remember the dates: 


Sunday, February 28 through Wed- 
nesday, March 2, 1960. 
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convention, February 28-March 2, Hotel Marion. 
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Fifth Biennial Convention 


July 24-28, 1960 


University of Oregon, Eugene 


HE MTNA Western Division, 

composed of the states of Ari- 
zona, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington, is planning 
another one of its unforgettable and 
highly enjoyable vacation conven- 
tions for 1960. 

Meetings will be held on the at- 
tractive University of Oregon cam- 
pus in Eugene, July 24-28. 

Dr. Victor H. Baumann of Phoe- 
nix College, Phoenix, Arizona, Presi- 
dent of the MTNA Western Division, 
announced that Mr. Joseph Brye of 
Oregon State College at Corvallis 
and President of the Oregon Music 
Teachers Association has accepted 
the important post of Convention 
Chairman. 

Mr. Stacey L. Green, a member of 
the faculty of the University of Ore- 
gon School of Music, is serving as 
Local Chairman, and Mrs. R. F. 
Cleveland of Eugene has been ap- 
pointed Publicity Chairman for the 
Western Division. 

Mrs. Fern-Nolte Davidson of 
Nampa, Idaho, is planning the meet- 
ings dealing with piano teaching. 
Musicology and Composition  ses- 
sions are being handled by Dr. 
Frances Berry Turrell of Portland, 
Oregon. Miss Jessie M. Perry, Presi- 
dent of the Utah Music Teachers As- 
sociation, is in charge of the Voice 
and Choral Music sessions, and Mrs. 
C. W. Thomas, President of the Ari- 
zona State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, is Chairman of the State and 
Local Presidents committee. 

Surely a convention held during 
the summer months when people are 
vacation minded, with meetings on a 
beautiful state university campus 
with an atmosphere conducive to 
learning and camaraderie should at- 
tract all music teachers in the West- 
ern states. 
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PART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON CAMPUS, 1960 convention site for 
the MTNA Western Division, July 24-28. 


CONTESTS, 
COMPETITIONS 


AND AWARDS 
(Continued from page 4) 


composer must be attached to each man- 


uscript. 
Enclose stamped mailing envelope for 
return of manuscript. . 


Final date for submitting manuscripts 
is November 15, 1969. 


Concert Artists Guild Auditions 

The Concert Artists Guild Auditions 
are open to instrumentalists and singers 
under thirty years of age. The award will 
be a New York recital and eligibility to 
compete for the Carl Fischer Hall recital. 
For further information, write Concert 
Artists Guild, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Experimental Opera Theater of 
America 

The Experimental Opera Theater of 
America offers an opportunity award, 
under the auspices of the New Orleans 
Opera House Association, open to singers 
under the age of twenty-eight, sopranos; 
thirty, me*+o-sopranos; and_ thirty-two, 
tenor, baritone and bass. There will be 
regional auditions. The award will be 
appearances in leading roles in profes- 
sional performances in New Orleans. 
Deadline, January, 1960. For further in- 
fomation, write Experimental Opera 
Theater of America, 420 St. Charles 
Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Fulbright Awards 


The Fulbright Awards, under the 
auspices of the United States Govern- 
ment, offer opportunities for young 
American musicians to study abroad. 
Deadline for application November 1, 
1959. For further information, address 
Institute of International Education, 1 
East 67th Street, New York, N. Y 


Leventritt Award 


The Leventritt Award, under the 
auspices of the Edgar M. Leventritt Foun- 
dation, is open to pianists between seven- 
teen and twenty-eight years of age. The 
award includes appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony and other 
major orchestras. Deadline, January, 
1960. For further information, write to 
Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation, 1128 
Lexington Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Michaels Memorial Music Award 


The Michaels Memorial Music Award 
under the auspices of the Ravina Festival 
Association, is open to singers under the 
age of twenty-eight, pianists and string 
players between eighteen and twenty-nine 
years of age. There will be auditions in 
Chicago in April, 1960, with preliminary 
hearing for Eastern candidates in New 
York City. 

The award will be $1,000 and solo ap- 
pearances with major orchestras. Dead- 
line, February, 1960. For further informa- 
tion, address Michaels Memorial Music 
Award, 108 North State Street, Chicago 2, 
Til. 






















































(The following article was read 
at a joint American Music and 
Musicology meeting, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27th, as part of the MTNA 
1959 national biennial conven- 
tion. ) 


Composers, as a rule, hesitate to 
verbalize about their music, but oc- 
casionally they find that in a moment 
of weakness they have accepted an 
invitation to participate on a panel 
which makes it necessary to discuss 
not only their own music, but also 
contemporary styles in general. 

This can often lead to interesting 
and stimulating discussion about 
style, form, or analysis; but the at- 
tempt to determine what is specifically 
American in American Music has led 
to more than one verbal battle in 
years past, However, one would expect 
to find considerably more uniformity 
and clarity of thinking on this subject 
today, for America is several decades 
more mature musically than during 
the period when this question was 
first bandied about. 


Obvious Characteristic 


The fact that American composers 
tend to use more American folk music 
in their scores than do composers of 
other nationalities is perhaps the most 
obvious characteristic which makes 
American music sound specifically 
American, but the remaining argu- 
ments in favor of nationalism are 
somewhat less valid. 


Although the European composer 
has also occasionally used American 
folk tunes in his music, the American 
born composer uses them in specifi- 
cally different ways; particularly if he 
has spent his formative years hearing 
the mountain ballads, the cowboy 
songs of the West, the Negro songs of 
the South, or the fiddle tunes of the 
Midwest. Any significant amount of 
performing or listening to this folk 
music should be reflected in a com- 
poser’s serious music. 


Specifically, I would expect music 
using the square dance tunes, for ex- 
ample, to have a driving and steady 
beat, a fairly simple harmony and 
harmonic rhythm, a dash of poly- 
rhythm, which was characteristic of 
many of these old tunes, and phrased 
and scored in such a way as to give 
the reckless abandon which was char- 





H. Owen Reed is Chairman of Theory 
and Composition at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing. 


WHAT IS SPECIFICALLY 


Aerican IN Aerican MUSIC 


BY H. OWEN REED 


acteristic of the old country square 
dance. Aaron Copland’s “Hoe-Down” 
from his Rodeo is a good example. 

A composer born and trained in 
Europe might affect some of these 
characteristics, but, in general, | 
would expect the more subtle points 
to be missed. 

Take the one example of bowing 
in the fiddle tunes. How many are 
aware that much of the rhythmic 
drive and devil-may-care performance 
of a square dance tune are largely the 
result of the fiddler playing separate 
bows on almost every note, and at the 
tip of his bow? And always behind 
these syncopated rhythms is the steady 
pat of his foot which is usually well 
coordinated with the guitar or piano. 

Similar influences could be noted 
in other types of American folk music, 
but I should like now to discuss the 
influence of jazz on the American 
composer. 


Devices 


In spite of the fact that such Euro- 
pean composers as Milhaud, Debussy, 
Martinu, and Stravinsky were far a- 
head of us in America in the recogni- 
tion of the vitality of jazz, we have 
nevertheless let this influence creep 
into our music until today certain 
basic jazz devices are an integral part 
of most of the American music, Per- 
haps some of these devices have slip- 
ped in through the back door while 
our faces were turned towards the 
ivory tower, but during the past 
twenty years, we have found ourselves 
making more and more use of the 
wealth of melodic, harmonic, and 
rhythmic vitality inherent in the best 
of jazz. 

Some of the younger American 
composers have had dance band ex- 
perience, and for these the intricacies 
and subtle devices of jazz are readily 
accessible. These young composers 


know which particular patterns can be 
used safely without fear that tomor- 
row they will be out of date and 
corny. Rather, they know how to 
avoid the obvious patterns of today’s 
jazz, and elect, instead, to devise 
patterns which are basic and indigen- 
ous to the jazz feeling, but avoid those 
which lead to clichés. Here, I must 
admit, they often err, for this is an 
extremely delicate matter. 

The American composer who has 
had this experience, whether he be a 
performer or an avid jazz fan, has 
this advantage over his European 
trained colleague, and it is generally 
discernible in his music. 


Jazz Experience 


Before listing a few of the specific 
influences, I should like to ask if you 
have ever experienced an artist per- 
former on the piano—one who has 
had no jazz experience—trying to 
play a piece of composed jazz, such as 
one of the George Shering transcrip- 
tions or a piano composition with a 
definite jazz influence. If you have, 
you have no doubt noticed the inade- 
quacy of his performance. Here his 
interpretation could not compete with 
a jazz pianist of Grade IV level. 

Now if this interpretative skill is 
missing in performance, it follows 
that the ability to capture these styl- 
istic tendencies in creative writing is 
likewise elusive for the composer who 
has had little or no familiarity with 
this particular type of American 
music. 

Probably one of the most direct 
influences has been that of phrasing. 
The American composer’s taste here 
is generally for a more legato type of 
attack on a series of eighth notes 
where the unit is a quarter. The 
European composer might expect a 

(Continued on page 27) 
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FOR Morners WHO TEACH THEIR OWN CHILDREN 


Boston University 


School of Fine & Applied Arts 


Library 


(Late in January of this year, 
the following article arrived in the 
MTNA National Office. Your 
editor read it, and decided that it 
should appear in American Music 
Teacher, and accordingly wrote to 
the author asking her for a one- 
sentence identification of herself. 

Appropriately enough, on Val- 
entine’s Day 1959 the author, 
Quaintance Leith, wrote to your 
editor as follows: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


Perhaps I should not have used 
my pen name in the article I sent 
to AMERICAN MUSIC TEACH.- 
ER, but I did not realize that it 
might require identification. I 
shall be brief in my information, 
and of course do not expect that it 
will all be used. You may select 
such as you think advisable. 

To begin—I am Mrs. Alma Rigg, 
and I am ninety-nine years old, I 
began teaching piano in Illinois 
in 1878 when I was eighteen. I 
came to Denver in 1890 and taught 
here until 1948, in all a period of 
seventy years. 

During those years I contributed 
to ETUDE magazine, selling to 
three editors, beginning with 
Theodore Presser. I also sold to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Since retiring I have spent more 
time writing, and selling articles 
to leading magazines. Please do 
not think that I am boasting when 
I tell these things, but it is difficult 
to select items from so many years, 
and I am grateful that they have 
not been spent in idleness. 

I thank you for considering my 
article worthy of publication in 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. 
I enjoy reading the magazine, and 
think every music teacher should 
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subscribe to it. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Alma Rigg 
1675 So. Steele St. 
Denver 10, Colorado) 


IANO teachers often find it neces- 

sary, for various reasons, to teach 
their own children, This is seldom 
satisfactory. It is difficult to maintain 
the dignity that should exist between 
pupil and teacher when Mother is 
the instructor. 

Then too when the studio is in the 
home, as is often the case, the lessons 
are apt to be irregular. Other pupils, 
household duties, or trivial matters 
interrupt, or cause a lesson to mem- 
bers of the family to be postponed in 
a manner that would not be done 
when outside pupils are concerned. 


Memories *° 


I have regretful memories of my 
small son standing by me one day 
when I was especially busy. He had 
gone alone and selected the piece he 
had in his hand, and was eager to 
begin work on it. 

“Yes, yes, son,” I said, “just as 
soon as | finish what I’m doing, I'll 
give you a lesson.” 

The help was given, to be exact, 
one hour later, but the postponement 
without doubt dimmed the keen anti- 
cipation he had when he was asking 
for help. 

One mother I know solved this 
problem in a most clever manner. She 
had been a successful piano teacher 
before her marriage to the owner of a 
big ranch in an isolated section of a 
western state. She used a plan that 


BY QUAINTANCE LEITH 


was both unique and interesting, 
when she began teaching her young 
daughter. 

At the hour set aside for the lesson 
she walked out of the rear entrance 
of the house. She wore some dress 
that she knew the child especially 
admired, and had on her coat and 
hat to further the illusion she was a 
visiting teacher, 

With music folio in hand she pro- 
ceeded to the front door, rang the 
bell, and was welcomed by the daugh- 
ter. She was invited in and asked to 
remove her wraps. The lesson then 
began without any irrelevant conver- 
sation. 

After the lesson was finished they 
chatted sociably as the teacher donned 
her coat and hat. She said goodby. 
and, promising that she would be 
there the next lesson day, she departed 
by way of the front, and, entering the 
house by the back door, became at 
once Mother. 

As Mother she did no nagging 
about practice, but set aside a time— 
very short while the child was young 
—and allowed nothing to interfere 
with the practice. 

Frequently after dinner informal 
“concerts” were given, in which both 
Mother and daughter took part. At 
these, Mother often played the part 
in duets that Teacher had given dur- 
ing the lesson. Father was an appreci- 
ative listener, and many times the 
ranch hands were invited in to hear 
something special. 

Undoubtedly, this was an unusual 
situation, but many mothers might 
profit by the original manner in which 
this mother intrigued the interest of 
her daughter. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. Consideration of technique. 
“Consider technical exercises 
as the daily physical exercise 
which is necessary to keep you 
in health.” R. Schumann 
“Brilliancy of execution is 
valuable only when it serves 
higher purposes.” R. Schumann 


B. Definition of “Etude.” 

“A complete piece designed to 
aid the student of an instrument 
in the development of his me- 
chanical and technical ability.” 
Harvard Dictionary 


For our rather extensive study of 
pieces called “Etudes”. the above 
definition is much too brief. Etudes 
are also called studies, exercises, 
caprices, and lessons. There are two 
kinds: 

1. the mechanical exercise 
2. the characteristic piece 


The finger-exercise is a short mo- 
tive repeated over and over in se- 
quential progression. This started in 
the 16th century in Germany. By the 
end of the 17th century, the Italian 















































BY EDYTH WAGNER 


toccata became an etude by the use 
of stereotyped passage work and the 
deterioration of musical quality. 
e.g. A. Scarlatti, and Pasquini. 

The toccata ever since has been 
a close ally to the etude. The word 
comes from the Italian toccare mean- 
ing to touch, and in this case with 
reference to touching the keys. 

“A keyboard composition in free 
idiomatic keyboard style using full 
chords and running passages.” Har- 
vard Dictionary 

The typical toccata has a free 
tempo, free form, imagination, and 
sometimes rhapsody as its outstand- 
ing characteristics. Schumann wrote 
some toccatas of the “perpetuum 
mobile” type. 

Late 18th century and early 19th 


century etudes were mechanical 
studies aimed to perfect difficult 
technical passages. e.g. Clementi, 
Cramer. 


As the 19th century progressed, 
the etude became more and more a 
“character piece”; i.e. while it still 
aimed towards mastering a technical 
problem, it also aimed to express a 
poetical sentiment or dramatic situ- 
ation. e.g. Moscheles’ “Character- 
istische Studien” or Etudes of Cho- 
pin or Liszt. 

Apel includes the 19th century 
etude in his list of “character pieces” 
which he defines as the “favored and 
characteristic form of Romantic pi- 
ano music, where it serves as the 
vehicle of expression for every con- 
ceivable mood, thought, vision. or 
emotion.” 2 

The form is usually A-B-A, suit- 
able for the two contrasting moods, 
lyric and dramatic. 





Thus we have a change in the 
meaning of the: word etude. Before 
1825c, it referred to a study designed 
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to solve a purely technical problem. 

After 1825c, it referred to a study in 

mood, drama, and expression as well 

as finger technique. 

C. Distinguishing 
etudes. 

The form and feature of both kinds 
of etudes is that they all evolve from 
a single phrase or motif, harmonic, 
melodic, or rhythmic. and changes 
are based thereon. Usually the whole 
etude treats one special problem, i.e. 
scales, arpeggios, octaves, etc. 


of all 


feature 


I 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONCERT ETUDE 


The etude began to overcome tech- 
nical necessities, continued as a cus- 
tom, and developed into a style. 


A. Motive Use. 
l. Bach. 


Bach treats his motives in 
free imitation, and uses them in all 
voices for all figures. Compare the 
Bach C# prelude, (Well-Tempered 
Clavier, Book I), in which the motive 
development and artistic possibilities 
of the theme are kept in view, with 
the Chopin C# prelude in which mo- 
tive development has technical and 
mechanical possibilities in view. In 
the former the design is most impor- 
tant, while in the latter, the sound is 
the most important. 


2. Motive Change. 


Motive handling gradually 
changed from contrapuntal consider- 
ation to mechanical values. For ex- 
ample, motives were devised for dif- 
ferent sized hands, for playing legato 
with one part of the hand and chords 
with another part (Chopin Etudes C 
major, A minor, F major), for play- 
ing contrary motion chords with both 
hands, for great stretches, repetition, 
etc. 


3. Motive development. 
This technical motive idea 
has been developed two ways; (1) 
dryly and in an academic manner, 
(2) as having powers of unexpected 
beauty, use.of nuance and imagina- 
tion of the Romantics. 


B. Character Piece. 
1. Subjectivity. 
The 19th century etude 

takes on subjectivity and character 
as part of its style. These are two 
watchwords of the Romantic spirit. 
For example, Clementi’s studies had 
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no specific sense of character in a 
motive, Hummel calculated theoretic- 
ally the utmost technical possibilities 
of a motive, Czerny had a many- 
sided practicality, Cramer developed 
his with a musical technique, but 
Moscheles, Chopin, and Schumann 


integrate character and technique. 


2. Form 


Fixed and limited technical 
models are usual. The horizon is 
near, i.e. the form does not provide 
for huge emotions a la Beethoven, 
and constraint is therefore necessary. 
The Romantic style is, on the con- 
trary, speedy, brilliant, with no re- 
straints on emotion. 

The Romantic etude prefers con- 
structive logic in its detail rather 
than in its overall form. According 
to Bie, the etude is the most genuine 
of all piano music.? It contains the 
“essence of the piano.” Its matter 
and aim determine the form. For ex- 
ample, the Paganini etudes by Schu- 
mann are strict piano pieces and 
their form borrows nothing from 
Paganini, only the ground-notes of 
the subject-matter are Paganini’s. 


3. Exercise and the Concert Etude. 


There was a short step between the 
mere virtuoso and the Romantic 
writers, from pieces exploiting pure 
virtuosity to deep meaning. from the 
teacher to the poet, from pure piano 
to the poetic image, and from concert 
noise to the intimate salon. Com- 
pare Czerny with Chopin (if such is 
possible). Thalberg with Liszt. etc. 


II 


THE GREAT ETUDE WRITERS 
AND THEIR FORERUNNERS 


A. Pracice Etudes. 


Early in the 18th century, F. Dur- 
ante published six “Sonatas,” each 
containing a “studio” which were dif- 
ficult to play. However. 

1. Muzio Clementi (1752-1832) is 
considered the originator of the 
modern etude. His Preludes and Exer- 
cises, 1790 and the Gradus ad Par- 
nassum,® 1817 started the 19th centu- 
ry etude literature. “Father of the 
Pianoforte” is Clementi’s epitaph in 
Westminster Abbey. Born in Italy, 
he left that country when he was 14 
and spent the rest of his life mainly 
in England. Contemporaries report 
that he played “with clearness of 
touch and variety of nuances... ”* 

He had great influence on Bee- 

thoven, especially in the use of sud- 


den sforzandos, piano technique, and 
sonata form. He was the first to do 
so much for pure pianoforte tech- 
nique and style because he concen- 
trated on this instrument exclusively 
(his energy was therefore undivided) 
and because he used the English piano 
which action was much heavier than 
the Viennese piano of the period. 
The Preludes and Exercises are in 
all keys and use a scale-motive. 
The Gradus ad Parnassum is based 
on a contrapuntal style considered 
“out-of-date” when it was written in 
1817. Its main technical uses are: 


(1) for independence of the fingers 
and their equalization in strength and 
endurance, 

(2) for preparation for the sonatas 
and concerti of Beethoven, 

(3) for rapid successions of thirds and 
sixths with one hand, 

(4) for developing demands on gen- 
eral muscular force, 

(5) for broken octave technique, 
(6) for the Alberti bass, 

(7) for floral fugal passages, 

(8) canonic and fugal elements af- 
ford equal training of both hands. 


Hutcheson says, “The Gradus ad 
Parnassum are too difficult to be 
really useful.” He explains that if one 
has a finished technique to do these 
without stiffness and fatigue, it would 
be better to go straight to the Chopin 
and Liszt Etudes.” However, a num- 
ber of fine pianists and successful 
teachers still use the Gradus to ad- 
vantage with some pupils. 

Although Beethoven (1770-1827) 

wrote no studies as such, yet every 
sonata and set of variations are won- 
derful technical studies in themselves, 
besides their infinite worth as music. 
He cannot be left unmentioned, be- 
cause with him, piano style, power, 
and breadth advanced, 
2. Cramer (1771-1858) was a pupil 
of Clementi’s in London. He was 
noted for his smooth, firm, legato 
style of touch. In 1804, his Etudes 
were published, It is interesting to 
note that this was fifteen years before 
the Gradus ad Parnassum. Beethoven 
said, “These are the chief basis of 
all genuine playing’® He further 
backed up his statement by actually 
annotating some of these studies. This 
edition was called the Beethoven- 
Cramer Studies. 

Their chief technical uses are for 
a development of cantabile style and 
touch and broken chords. These 


(Continued on page 28) 





THE Aarts. Eipucation. AND Manpower 


(At the MTNA 1959 national 
convention banquet held Friday, 
February 27th, Dr. Howard Han- 
son gave a stirring talk. We tried 
unsuccessfully to procure a copy of 
his talk, but were able to get the 
following condensation of it. 

The original address stirred up 
quite a flurry. Comments from the 
public began to pour into Dr. Han- 
son’s office even before his return 
from the convention. 

The majority warmly approved 
what they thought should have 
been said long ago by responsible 
music educators. 

Dissenters branded it as a “high- 
brow” attack on the sort of music, 
especially teen-agers, like.) 


HE challenge which confronts us 

as musicians in an age of science 
is, I believe, the challenge of preserv- 
ing the importance of the creative 
arts in the framework of today’s so- 
cial, mechanical, and economic struc- 
ture. 


Imagination 


This challenge is, I believe, very 
pressing and must be met by us as 
musicians with more imagination and 
courage than we have yet shown. Let 
us examine some aspects of this chal- 
lenge. 

First, let us consider the “push- 
button age” as it affects music. Here 
we find strange anomalies. I need not 
tell an audience of musicians of the 
tremendous advance in recording both 
technically and in terms of repertory. 
The entire history of music from the 
twelfth century to the latest work 
of Stravinsky is available for anyone 
who wishes to listen. 

And yet even this is not an unmixed 
blessing, for the availability of great 
music does not necessarily guarantee 
its use. Instead we find hundreds, 
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perhaps thousands, of radio stations 
operating under licenses from the 
Federal Communications Commission 
filling the air with the cheapest kind 
of tripe—running the gamut of music 
from “a” to “b”, from music which is 
awful to that which is merely bad! Is 
this public service? Is this the proper 
use of a magnificent scientific, educa- 
tional tool by the broadcaster? Is this 
the proper fulfillment of a public 
trust? 

With apologies to the many con- 
scientious broadcasters who are ful- 
filling their obligations, I am sure 
that you and I would agree that an 
even greater number are filling the 
air-waves with music which is not 
even good tonal massage. But do you 
and I do anything about it? Do we 
protest loudly and vigorously to the 
FCC? Do we demand that the licenses 
of radio stations which do not operate 
in the public interest be revoked? I 
don’t know about you, but I must 
sadly confess my own negligence. 


Apathy 


What is the reason for our apathy? 
Do we fee] as musicians that music is 
not really important? I do not believe 
so, but I do believe that all of us are 
so concerned with our special fields 
that we often fail to see the forest 
for the trees. 

But let me be brave and speak of 
my own field of composition. Do not 
too many of us as creative artists em- 
brace the philosophy of the “public 
be damned?” Have not too many of 
our creative artists, not only in music 
but in painting, sculpture, poetry, lost 
the common touch? And if we have 
not lost touch with our fellow human 
beings why has the word “communi- 
cation” become a dirty word in the 
upper echelons of aesthetics. 

Perhaps the new interest in elec- 
tronic “composition” is the best illus- 
tration of all this dehumanizing in- 
fluence. For here ultimately every- 
thing will be “perfectly” controlled. 
Pitch, duration, intensity, timbre, all 
will be graphed by the composer- 


scientist. No human hands will have 
touched this antiseptic music bathed 
in the purest Listerine. No quick 
intake of breath by the oboist, no 
burbles in the horns, no buzzing of 
the string, no contamination of the 
hands by contact with the piano key- 
board. But is this progress? 

We have in our home a number of 
factory-made rugs. They are perfect 
in their construction. Every pattern 
is exactly alike, structurally perfect. 
We also have a few Oriental rugs 
which we love dearly. They are not 
perfect. The patterns are not mathe- 
matically perfect. They betray the 
handiwork of individuals, of weavers 
who worked carefully, slowly—and 
from the standpoint of the machine. 
imperfectly—many generations ago. 
And still the imperfections of the 
human weaver have given to the 
Bohara a warm, personal beauty 
which the factory product does not 
seem to have. 


Scholarship 


And, again, what about today’s 
scholars? Do we not too frequently 
use scholarship as escape rather than 
creation? Do we not too often lock 
ourselves in our ivory towers and in 
so doing flee from the problems of 
today to bury ourselves in the com- 
fortable oblivion of the fourteenth 
century, or the fifteenth, or the six- 
teenth? 

Should most meticulous research in 
thirteenth century organum, or even 
the creation of a great symphony 
blind us to the fact that, unless some 
genuine creative leadership appears, 
our great symphony orchestras may 
be starved to death, may die of mai- 
nutrition ? 

What I am pleading for, of course, 
is more leadership for the creative 
arts in these perilous times. For we 
are all musicians together. We all 
serve the same glorious arts of sound. 
We are all equally responsible that 
in this age of science this precious 
form of beauty may not disappear 
from the earth. 
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“STRINGS COMMITTEE” 





The Declining Interest in the 


Study of String Instruments 


by Bernard Fischer 


hile most educators are aware of 
the importance of emphasizing 
the sciences in the school curriculum, 
they also feel that there is enduring 
value in the study of the arts and 
humanities in our modern age. Some 
of us are of the opinion that a good 
insurance for American youth against 
the shocks of a disturbed age is par- 
ticipation in the performing arts— 
music, drama, painting, and so forth. 
As chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Strings of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association I am con- 
cerned with a phase of American 
culture which has affected the lives 
of many thousands of our youth; 
I refer to the steady decline in the 
last twenty-five years in the number 
of string players (violinists, violists, 
cellists and string bass players). The 
strings provide the backbone of our 
symphony orchestras, whether they 
are professional orchestras, college 
and community nonprofessional or- 
chestras, or high school and elemen- 
tary sehool orchestras. 


Educational Problem 


In so far as the shortage of string 
players deprives young people of the 
opportunity of performing the music 
of Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky, Stravinsky and other musical 
greats in properly balanced orches- 
tras, it becomes a problem for edu- 
cators, parents and all of us. 

While recordings of this music 
played by professional symphony or- 
chestras are used to a greater degree 
than in the past, there is no substitute 
for actual participation and certainly 
there is no better educational pro- 
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cedure than that of bringing perform- 
ers, parents and friends together at 
live performances of our great musi- 
cal heritage, particularly when per- 
formed by our youth. 

We learn of the establishment of 
many nonprofessional community 
symphony orchestras in old and new 
communities over the country. But 
we learn also that it has become neces- 
sary for these to hire professional 
string players to fill out their ranks 
and balance their ensembles. We 
discover also that fewer string appli- 
cants are available to professional 
symphony orchestras than has been 
the case in the past in our country. 

Mr. George A. Kuyper, Manager of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
says, “I feel that too little is done to 
urge young people in our public 
schools to take up the stringed instru- 
ments—far more emphasis being 
placed on the brass and woodwind 
instruments. Consequently, the sym- 
phony orchestras in general are hav- 
ing a hard time securing String re- 
placements.” 


Wind Instruments 


Brass and woodwind instruments 
are necessary in school bands and 
also in symphony orchestras, but only 
a small proportion can be used after 
graduation from high school or col- 
lege. There are no nonprofessional 
bands, to speak of, in which wind 
instrumentalists can participate after 
leaving school. On the other hand, 
string instrumentalists by the thous- 
ands could find use for their instru- 
ments and talent all their lives playing 
in amateur orchestras and chamber 
music ensembles. 

While there has been no organized 
effort to remedy the string situation 
in the United States, the problem is 
being given thought in some quarters. 


and in some cases a bit of help. 

Colleges and universities are offer- 
ing scholarships to talented string 
students. Colleges and other inter- 
ested groups sponsor annual summer 
music camps where string students 
can combine a vacation with excellent 
instruction. 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians has announced a “Congress of 
Strings” to aid gifted string players 
through a system of scholarships for 
summer study. The American String 
Teachers Association is raising the 
professional level of string teaching 
by publishing an excellent journal and 
other work for string teachers. 

The Music Teachers National As- 
sociation and the Music Educators 
National Conference sponsor annual 
forums and workshops in various 
parts of the country at which string 
teachers get together to acquire new 
ideas and to raise teaching standards. 

However, the foregoing efforts with 
all the publicity accompanying them 
will not be enough to bring about a 
resurgence of interest on a wide basis. 
Youngsters at the ages of 7, 8, 9, and 
10 should be attracted to the study 
of string instruments. It takes a longer 
period of time to develop skill on 
the violin, viola, and cello than on 
most band instruments. 

While there are good string pro- 
grams for children in many communi- 
ties, string teaching on the elementary 
level has been woefully neglected in 
the greater part of our country, Many 
of us can remember when most young- 
sters who were interested in musical 
instruments studied the violin or cello. 
Today, most American children in 
public and parochial schools, who take 
up instruments, study band instru- 
ments. 


School Curriculum 


The Standing Committee on Strings 
of the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation believes that wind and per- 
cussion instruments have a rightful 
place in the school curriculum. How- 
ever, we fee] that these instruments 
are over-emphasized and string instru- 
ments are neglected. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this situation. The following are some 
of the explanations: 

1. String instruments are more 
difficult. (Since string instruments 
had been studied on a wider scale in 
previous generations, this explanation 


(Continued on page 22) 








Constitution and Byla Ws 


of the 


Music Teachers National Association 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this organization is Music 
Teachers National Association, Inc. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECT 


The object of the Association is the ad- 
vancement of musical knowledge and 
education through discussion, investi- 
gation, and publication, and the pro- 
motion of the general welfare of music 
teachers in the United States and its 
territories. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership classifications in 
the Association are: Active, Associate, 
Provisional, Life, Student, Sustaining, 
Patron and Convention. 

Section 2. Membership privileges and 
dues are prescribed by the Bylaws of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 
Section 1. The officers of the Association 
are a President, two Vice Presidents, the 
Immediate Past President, Recording 
Secretary, and Treasurer, The authority 
and duties of each officer are defined in 
the Bylaws of the Association. 

Section 2. All officers are elected from 
the membership of the Executive Board 
in attendance at the biennial national 
meeting by a majority vote of said 
Board. 

Section 3. All officers are elected for a 
term of two years. 


ARTICLE V. EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Section 1. The Executive Board consists 
of: 

(A) Two members-at-large, elected 
in a manner prescribed in the 
Bylaws, representing the gen- 
eral membership of the Associ- 
ation on the Executive Board, 
for terms of four years each. 

(B) From one to ten members elec- 
ted by the otherwise fully con- 
stituted Executive Board for 
terms of two years each, chosen 
from those who have previously 
served terms as officers of 
MTNA, as member-at-large of 
the Executive Board, or as 
elected Presidents of the Divi- 
sion. 

(C) Two members- at-large from 
each Division elected in a man- 
ner prescribed by the Bylaws 
for terms of four years each. 

(D) The Immediate Past President, 
the Presidents and Immediate 
Past Presidents of Divisional 
Organizations, the Chairman or 
presiding officer of Subject- 
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Area Sections and affiliated 
nationally organized music as- 
sociations, and the Chairman 
of the Advisory Council on 
Materials. 
Section 2. The Executive Board is re- 
sponsible for all funds, has the power 
to elect the officers of the Association, 
to transact the general business, to de- 
termine the annual membership dues, 
to determine the general policies of the 
Association, and to carry out such other 
duties as prescribed by the Bylaws. 
Section 3. Vacancies on the Executive 
Board are filled by and at the discretion 
of the Executive Board upon recommen- 
dation of the President until an election 
for the unexpired term is held at the 
next national or divisional convention. 
Section 4. The Administrative Commit- 
tee, consisting of the President, the two 
Vice Presidents, the Immediate Past 
President, the Treasurer, the Recording 
Secretary, and the Executive Secretary 
(ex officio), administers the general 
business of the Association, is responsi- 
ble for the management of all funds of 
the Association, for the administration 
and execution of all provisions made in 
the annual budget, for the day-to-day 
conduct of all affairs of the Association, 
and for the activation of policies and 
procedures specified in the Constitution 
and Bylaws, or by the Executive Board. 
Section 5. The Administrative Commit- 
tee is empowered to appoint assistants 
to any officer. 
Section 6. All actions of the Administra- 
tive Committee are subject to review by 
the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VI. MEETINGS 
Section 1. Meetings of the Association 
are held biennially, in odd-numbered 
years, at such time and place as deter- 
mined by the Executive Board. 

Section 2. Special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation may be called by the President 
upon the request of ten members of 
the Executive Board, or upon a signed 
petition of one hundred (100) Active 
members in good standing in the As- 
sociation. 

Section 3. Special meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board may be called by the Presi- 
dent, or upon the joint request of not 
less than seven members of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Section 4. When special meetings are im- 
practical, the President may submit 
items of business by mail to the full 
membership of the Executive Board 
requesting a vote by mail ballot. The 
contents of the proposals and the re- 
sults of such mail ballots are reported 
to the Recording Secretary, approved, 
and incorporated in the minutes of the 


next meeting of the Executive Board. 
Section 5. The Administrative Commit- 
tee may meet at the call of the Presi- 
dent. 


ARTICLE VII. QUORUM 
Section 1. Ten members, of which at 
least three must be officers, constitue a 
quorum of the Executive Board. 
Section 2. A quorum of the Executive 
Board plus twenty-five (25) Active 
members in good standing constitute a 
quorum for business meetings of the 
Association. At no time does the lack 
of a quorum at a nonbusiness meeting 
prevent those present from proceeding. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Section 1. The Executive Board is em- 
powered to establish Divisional Organi- 

zations of the Association. 

Section 2. A Divisional Organization is 
at all times considered an integral part 
of the National Association. All finan- 
cial obligations necessary for Divisional 
administration are fully assumed by the 
National Association and all income 
accruing from Divisional activity is re- 
turned to the National Association. 
Section 3. Administration of Divisional 
affiairs, including the planning of Divi- 
sional meetings, may be delegated by 
the Administrative Committee to such 
officers as a Divisional Organization 
may elect. All actions of Divisional 
officers are subject to the approval of 
the Administrative Committee. 

Section 4. Divisional meetings are held 
biennially in even-numbered years. 


ARTICLE IX. AFFILIATION 


Section 1. Any state music teachers as- 
sociation may become affiliated with 
the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion by fulfilling the requirements of the 
Bylaws. 

Section 2. Any regularly organized na- 
tional music association within the 
continental United States or its terri- 
tories may become affiliated with the 
Music Teachers National Association 
by fulfilling the requirements of the 
Bylaws. 


ARTICLE X. AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution may be amended 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board at any biennial business 
meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
Active members present and voting, 
written notice of the proposed amend- 
ments having been submitted to the 
membership at least four weeks in ad- 
vance of the meeting. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Michigan 
North Dakota 
Iowa 
Pennsylvania 
Mississippi 
Florida 
Maryland 
Louisiana 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
Texas 

Indiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Alabama 


Southern 
East Central 
West Central 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


STATES 


October 11-13, 1959, Ann Arbor 

October 18-19, 1959, State College, Fargo 

October 24-26, 1959, Iowa State University, Ames 

October 25-27, 1959, Hotel Webster Hall, Pittsburgh 
October 31, 1959, Mississippi College, Clinton 

November 1-3, 1959, Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach 
November 1-2, 1959, Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
November 5-7, 1959, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
November 6-7, 1959, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
November 8-10, 1959, Memphis State College, Memphis 
November 8-10, 1959, Wesleyan College, Macon 

June 12-15, 1960, Robert Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi 
July 10-12, 1960, Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
October 29, 1960, Oxford 

November, 1960, University of Missouri, Columbia 
November 4-5, 1960, Howard College, Birmingham 


DIVISIONAL 


February 9-12, 1960, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 
February 16-19, 1960, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 
February 23-26, 1960, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Kansas 





Southwestern 
Western 


February 28-March 2, 1960, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas 
July 24-28, 1960, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


NATIONAL 
February 26-March 2, 1961, Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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by Janice McCurnin 


‘_ ees of piano, who are on 
” the lookout for new material, will 
welcome the Guide to Piano Teaching, 
recently published by the Arizona 
State Music Teachers Association. 
This extremely attractive and highly 
useful publication contains 44 pages, 
814” x 11”, with plastic ring binding, 
and a heavy flexible, coated stock 
cover. 

Quoting the Introduction: “This 
Guide has been prepared for the 
teaching of Piano from the time a 
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student begins his study until he fin- 
ishes senior high school. It is organ- 
ized in terms of the student complet- 
ing one section during each of the 
twelve years he is in school.” 

Piano One lists graded courses, 
supplementary reading materials, 
workbooks and similar equipment, 
solo and ensemble material for both 
young and older beginners. Studies, 
collections, solo and ensemble materi- 
al are continued through each of the 
12 years. From Piano Four, collect- 
ions are divided into “Music of the 
16th, 17th and 18th Centuries,” 
“Music of the 19th Century” and 
“Music of the 20th Century.” 

Ensemble materials are listed as 
duet for one piano or duo for two or 
more pianos, Technic, theory, ear 
training, music history and creative 
work follow the music outlines for 
each year. 

Teachers will find items of special 
interest such as suggested lists of 





books for young students on lives of 
composers, and data for obtaining 
pictures of composers for student 
scrapbooks. Recommended editions of 
classics, suggested student concertos, 
and a list of reference books for the 
teacher are included in the Guide. 

“Creative Work” in piano study is 
one of the unique features of the 
Guide. It is a common misconception 
that improvisation is always spontan- 
eous creation with no reference to 
training and experience. 

Improvisation results from some 
compositional skills, plus considerable 
technical ability. It can be taught. The 
carefully planned creative experience 
in the Guide, from the simple phrase 
through the classical forms, should 
prove of utmost value to both teacher 
and pupil. 

The purpose of the Guide is to make 
available a practical and usable source 
of reference which will be of assist- 
ance in the continuing development 
of young pianists, and in maintaining 
qualitative standards for the teacher 
of piano. 

Persons interested in securing a 
copy of this Guide to Piano Teaching 
are requested to write to: Mrs. Janice 
McCurnin, 4256 E. Whittier, Tucson, 
Arizona. Copies are $3.50 each to 
nonmembers of the Arizona SMTA. 





by Merton S. Zahrt 
HE 1959 Convention of the Illi- 


nois State Music Teachers Asso- 
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Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 


and 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Room 400 
64 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 
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Books for Beginners 


THEORY 1 $2.00 


Text book with written home 
work for first year piano 
students 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN SCALES 


Book 1 Majors, one octave 


Triads 
65c 


Book 2 Harmonic & Melodic 
Minors, one octave 


65c 


FREE 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Scale Books included with each 
Theory purchased 


BENNER PUBLISHERS 
1739 Randolph Road 
Schenectady 8, N. Y. 






















ciation will be held on the campus 
of Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton on November 8 and 9. 

Plans for the Convention are 
being made by a Steering Committee 
consisting of Edwin Fissinger and 
Willis Charkovsky of the Northern 
Region, Paul Swarm and R. Dwight 
Drexler of the Central Region, and 
Mrs. Jane Reeves and Dr. Robert 
Mueller of the Southern Region, 
with Merton S. Zahrt, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Northern Region, as 
Chairman. Dean George Howerton 
of the Northwestern University 
School of Music will act as host to 
the Convention, and is making the 
necessary local arrangements. 

An outstanding feature of the con- 
vention program will be one of the 
regular series concerts of the North- 
western University Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Thor 
Johnson on Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 8. While arrangements for 
other performing groups are still in 
process as this article is prepared, it 
is tentatively planned to have a pro- 
gram by the University of Illinois 
Choir under the direction of Harold 
Decker on Sunday evening. 


Student Affiliates 


Three student affiliate members of 
ISMTA from the Northern Region 
will perform on Monday morning, 
November 9. Other items on the 
Monday morning program will be a 
group of discussion meetings fol- 
lowed by the annual business meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Discussion meetings will be de- 
voted to Piano, Voice, Choral, 
Strings, and Theory. It is hoped that 
the Illinois Unit of the American 
String Teachers Association will co- 
operate in the planning of the String 
meeting. 

Featured speakers at the Conven- 
tion will include Frederick Schau- 
wecker of Roosevelt University, Chi- 
cago Musical College, who will give 
a lecture-demonstration on “The Art 
of Accompanying.” Mr. Schauwecker 
is a vocal coach of note, and serves 
as professional accompanist for such 
artists as Richard Crooks and Jussi 
Bjoerling. 

Tentative plans also call for the 
appearance of Mrs. Margaret Hall, 
President of the East Central Divi- 
sion of MTNA, and a lecture-demon- 
stration by Alexander Tcherepnin of 
DePaul University. 

The usual banquet on Sunday eve- 








ning and luncheon on Monday noon 
are being arranged by the host, Dean 
George Howerton and his staff at 
Northwestern University. Other de- 
tails of the Convention Program will 
be arranged by the Program Com- 
mittee consisting of Edwin Fissinger, 
Willis Charkovsky, Verona Pendell, 
Alyce McNamara, and the writer. 

President Walter Erley has ex- 
pressed the hope that a record crowd 
will attend the 1959 Convention. 
Why not meet your friends in 
ISMTA at Evanston on November 8 
and 9 for two profitable days of edu- 
cation and inspiration? Northwest- 
ern University has a beautiful cam- 
pus, and excellent facilities for hav- 
ing such a Convention. ISMTA is 
grateful to Dean Howerton and the 
staff at Northwestern for this oppor- 
tunity to meet in Evanston. 


GEORGE HOWER- 
TON, Dean of the 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of 
Music, will be 
host for the Illinois 
State Music Teach- 
ers Association 
1959 convention 
to be held Novem- 
ber 8 and 9 on 
the campus of 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 





THOR JOHNSON, 
Conductor of the 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity Symphony 
Orchestra, which 
will perform at 
the Illinois State 
Music Teachers 
Association 1959 
convention Sun- 
day afternoon, 
November 8th. 


MERTON S. 
ZAHRT, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 
Chicago Exten- 
sion, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Illinois 
State Music 
Teachers Associa- 
tion Northern Re- 
gion, is serving as 
Chairman of the 
Steering Commit- 
tee for the Illinois 
State MTA 1959 
convention. 
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HE annual Louisiana MTA con- 

vention will be held on the campus 
of Louisiana State University in 
Baton Rouge, November 5-7, 1959. 

Plans are now in the making for 
an outstanding array of speakers, 
performers, composers, and excellent 
ensembles, 

One of the performances will be 
that of a chamber opera to be pre- 
sented by students of the LSU School 
of Music. 

Dr. Everett Timm, Director of the 
Louisiana State University School of 
Music, is local chairman for the con- 
vention, and will also serve as Toast- 
master for the Saturday Luncheon. 

Housing for convention delegates 
is available on the campus of LSU. 
Pleasant Hall rooms are available 
for $5.00 per night for a single room, 
and $3.50 per person per night for a 
double room. Anyone interested in 
making a reservation in Pleasant 
Hall should write to: Mr. J. C. Me- 
Collister at LSU. 

Baton Rouge has many fine hotels 
and motels available, and housing 
should present no problem. 

Make your plans now to attend 
the 1959 convention of the Louisiana 
MTA, November 5-7, Louisiana State 


University, Baton Rouge. 
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In an effort to get fifty new mem- 
bers, each member of Louisiana 
MTA has been sent a blank form on 
which to write the name and address 
of a prospective member. These 
blanks were sent to LMTA members 
along with their Summer 1959 issue 
of The Louisiana Music Teacher. 

The LMTA members have been re- 
quested to complete the blanks and 
return them to Dr. Willis F. Ducrest, 
President of LMTA. 

This appears to us to be a plan 
which other state associations might 
wish to use in order to compile a 
list of good prospects for member- 
ship in their respective state music 
teachers associations, 
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The General Music Company, Importer 


— sole selling agent — 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC COMPANY 
525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Proudly announce the addition of a completely new piano 
course by the distinguished English author, composer and 


piano teacher — 


JAMES CHING 


Mr. James Ching has developed an outstanding method. Phrasing, 
fingering and pedalling are excellent, but his selection of properly 
graded materials is superb. Take advantage of the special get acquainted 
offer at the foot of this advertisement. 


The New Graded Studies 


Featuring: 
Musical interest-careful grading — 
enough studies of each type—em- 
phasis on staccato and legato from 
beginning-clear printing and layout. 

Book I, Preliminary 

Book II, Primary 

Book III, Elementary 

Book IV, Lower 

Book V, Higher Each 1.25 


The New Graded Pedalling 


Quick control for Ist and 2nd year 
students and for those whose pedalling 
causes anxiety. 

Book 1 


Book 2 Each 1.25 


James Ching’s Piano Primer 


Imaginative and interesting—tunes at 
the first lesson—for all ages—with any 
system of teaching. 


1.25 
Classical Sonatas 


New edition with pedalling, analysis, 
technical and interpretive comment. 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 13 
—Beethoven 
Sonata in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (Moonlight) Beethoven 
Sonata in G-Major, Op. 49, No. 2 
—Beethoven 
Sonata in C-Major, K545—Mozart 
Each .75 


The New Graded Pieces 


Here are graded pieces of standard 
educational composers that easily afford 
the student to grasp the essentials of 
interpretation. 

Book I, Preliminary 
Book II, Primary 
Book III, Elementary 
Book IV, Lower 
Book V, Higher 


The New Graded Sight Reading 


From the very first lesson, an integral 
part of the course. 

Book 1 

Book 2 Each 1.25 


New Graded Classic Albums 


Here are excellent introductions to the 
classics—“The editing exhibits the per- 
fection of phrasing, pedalling and fing- 
ering notable in Mr. Ching’s work”— 
Piano Teacher. 


Easy Graded Bach 

Easy Graded Beethoven 

Easy Graded Chopin 

Easy Graded Grieg 

Easy Graded Handel 

Easy Graded Haydn 

Easy Graded Mozart 

Easy Graded Scarlatti 

Easy Graded Schubert 

Easy Graded Schumann 

Easy Graded Sonatina Movements 
Each 1.25 


Each 1.25 


* SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER * 


Order one copy each of any titles listed above at a special first time 


price of .50 each! 


Please send titles checked or underlined to: 


CJ I enclose .50 each, postpaid. 
(J Please send C.O.D. 


General Music Co., Importer 


—Sole selling agent— 


Neil A. Kjos Music Company 


525 Busse, Park Ridge, Ill. 
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HE Michigan Music Teachers 

Association is trying in every 
feasible way to educate the parents 
in the State of Michigan to the val- 
ues of the Certified teachers in our 
organization. 

One way in which this is being 
accomplished is by means of a letter 
to the parents of students of Certi- 
fied teachers. 

As soon as a teacher has been 
fully and officially Certified by the 
MMTA Board of Certification, the 
Executive Secretary, Dr. Frank S. 
Stillings, sends to each parent the 
following letter: 


MICHIGAN MUSIC TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1885 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


School of Music 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Parent 
100 W. Boulevard 


Anyplace, Michigan 


Dear Parent: 

The Michigan Music Teachers As- 
sociation through its Board of Cer- 
tification takes pleasure in informing 
you that (Teacher’s name goes here) 
has fulfilled all the requirements for 
Certification as a private teacher as 
prescribed by this Association and 
has been placed on the list of certi- 
fied teachers in the State of Michi- 
gan. 

In order to qualify for certifica- 
tion a teacher must present three of 
his or her students before a board 
of capable adjudicators, two of them 
being teachers at a college level. In 
addition to receiving the approval 
of this board the teacher must give 
evidence of professional competency 
through presentation of data show- 
ing adequate training and teaching 
experience. 

As a parent, you have the oppor- 
tunity of giving your child training 
in the study of a musical instrument 
which will give him pleasure 
throughout his life. We hope you 





It’s time you knew about The Ada Richter Piano 
Course that music teachers all over the country 
enthusiastically acclaim as the very best in piano 


teaching methods. 


For you, as a teacher, it produces, with ease, the 
results you’re looking for. There’s a book for every 
level of beginner from Pre-School and Kindergarten 
right through Advanced Technic for the Older 


Beginner. 


And what a joy to find your pupils progressing 
so rapidly while mastering the fundamentals of 


fine musicianship. 


Drop in at your dealers today and see for your- 
self the wealth of material offered in The Ada 


Richter Piano Course. 
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will share with us our pride and sat- 
isfaction in the evidence of com- 
petency presented by the teacher you 
have chosen to give this musical 
training. 
Cordially, 
BOARD OF CERTIFICATION 
Doris Dierks 
Portia Thede 
Rudolph Puhlman 
Ava Comin Case 
Mildred Clunas 
James DeJonge 
John Richardson 
Mabel E. Mickle 
Vera Brown Lewis, Chairman 
CERTIFICATION ADVISORS 
Earl V. Moore 
Clyde Vroman 
Roy Underwood 


Dorris Van Ringelesteyn 
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by Mrs. Lloyd Collins 


he third annual convention of the 

North Dakota Chapter of the 
Music Teachers National Association 
will be held October 18th and 19th 
on the campus of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College in Fargo. 

On Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock 
the Fargo-Moorhead Symphony will 
present a concert featuring baritone 
soloist, Mr. Rawn Spearman. 

A Musicale, Sunday evening, will 
include selections by pianist, Miss 
Josephine Mushik of Mandan, North 
Dakota, and a trio of young mu- 
sicians: Dorothy Strahl, violinist; 
Eric Jensen, cellist; and Karol Sue 
Gagstetter, pianist. Following this pro- 
gram a reception will be given by the 
Fargo-Moorhead Music Teachers As- 
sociation. 

At the morning session on Monday, 
Mr. Robert Godwin of the Agricul- 
tural College Music Department will 
lead a panel on the topic, “Problems 
of the Vocal Teacher.” In the after- 
noon, Mr. Paul Freed of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Music Department 
will give a lecture and demonstration 
of the keyboard music of J. S. Bach. 


The convention’ will conclude with 


_ a banquet presided over by Mr. John 
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Seale, President of the North Dakota 
Chapter. Musical selections will be 
performed by a woodwind group con- 
ducted by Mr. Glenn Bowen, and the 
college chorus directed by Mr. Robert 
Godwin. 
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— Joplin Junior Choir con- 
ducted by Oliver Sovereign has 
been invited to give a forty minute 
performance of new choral composi- 
tions by composers in the MTNA 
West Central Division. 

This concert will be presented at a 
General Session of the MTNA West 
Central Division convention in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, February 23-26, 1960. 

Mr. Sovereign is endeavoring to 
get representative compositions from 
each of the six states of that Divi- 
sion. Composers from Colorado, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota are invited to send 
their choral compositions to: Mr. 
Oliver Sovereign, Choral Director, 
Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Mis- 
souri. 








by Virginia Obenchain 


HAT are music teachers in 

your state doing to further the 
cause of encouraging our American 
composers? Well, a group of inter- 
ested teachers in Cuyahoga county 
are sponsoring an annual composi- 
tion contest to be known as the 
Arthur Shepherd Composition Prize 
Contest. The late Dr. Shepherd was 
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an eminent composer, conductor, 
pianist, author, and chairman of the 
music department of Western Re- 
serve University, and it is in his 
memory that the contest is being 
founded. 

The prize contest will be in two 
parts: A Senior award of two hun- 
dred dollars, and a Junior award of 
fifty dollars. 

The composition for the Senior 
contest will fall into one of four cate- 
gories to rotate each year beginning 
with: 

FIRST YEAR as of January 1, 
1960 (1960, 1964, etc.) Music for 
one or two instruments not including 
voice. Not to exceed 15 minutes. 

SECOND YEAR (1961, 1965, 
etc.) A song cycle or group of re- 
lated songs with one or two instru- 
ments for accompaniment. Not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

THIRD YEAR (1962, 1966, etc.) 
A chamber work for any 3 to 8 in- 
struments not to include voice, and 
not to exceed 15 minutes in length. 


FOURTH YEAR (1963, 1967, 
etc.) A work for mixed chorus, fe- 
male chorus or male chorus, a cap- 
pella or with the accompaniment of 


piano and/or organ. Not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The composition in the Junior 
group will fall into one of four cate- 
gories to rotate each year beginning 
with: 

FIRST YEAR (1960, 1964, etc.) 
A song cycle or group of related 
songs with one or two instruments 
for accompaniment. Not to exceed 
10 minutes. 

SECOND YEAR (1961, 1965, 
etc.) A chamber work for any 3 to 
8 instruments not to include voice, 
and not to exceed 10 minutes in 
length. 

THIRD YEAR (1962, 1966, etc.) 
A work for mixed chorus, female 
chorus, or male chorus, a cappella 
or with the accompaniment of piano 
and/or organ. Not to exceed 10 
minutes. 

FOURTH YEAR (1963, 1967, 
etc.) Music for one or two instru- 
ments not including voice. Duration 
not to exceed 10 minutes. 

Interested persons who either wish 
to enter the contest or who wish to 
make individual or group contribu- 
tions to the Fund should address 
inquiries to: Miss Frieda Schu- 





Unlock a Treasure Trove of excitement and stimu- 


lation for your pupils and, at the same time, make 
your own teaching job so much easier. 

The key can be found in The Treasure Chest 
—50 thoroughly modern Piano Teaching Pieces 
especially written by established composers and 
teachers to appeal to today’s sophisticated children. 
These excellent training and recital pieces (care- 
fully graded from Easy through Medium Difficult) 
are now for the first time in convenient counter 
folio form at your music dealers. Go in...see for 
yourself... you'll be so glad you found The Treasure 


Chest. 





MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP 


619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19. N.Y. 











macher, Chairman of Arthur Shep- 
herd Contest, Music House, Western 
Reserve University, 11039 Bellflower 
Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


FISCHER 
(Continued from page 15) 


could be proven correct only if it is 
conceded that the modern boy or girl 
is lazier or has less time than his 
predecessor. ) 

2. String instruments have less 
glamor. (This factor depends on the 
influence of the home, the school en- 
vironment, and our modern age.) 

3. There is a shortage of competent, 
qualified string teachers, 

4. String teachers are not the enter- 
prising type—they are not go-getters 
as many bandmasters are. (This ex- 
planation is debatable.) 

5. Well-meaning administrators in 
public and private schools, for vari- 
ous reasons, allow over-emphasis of 
band programs in their schools. One 
of these reasons is the employment of 
large bands at football games to build 
up public relations. (This is a good 
thing, but string programs and or- 
chestras would also pay off in building 
public relations if and when they are 
sufficiently encouraged and compe- 
tently conducted. ) 

6. Competition from manufacturers 
of wind instruments who spend thous- 
ands of dollars on novel promotions 
to sell their instruments is overpower- 



































MUSIC REPORT CARDS 


15¢ each 
50 for $7.25 100 for $14.00 
At Your Dealers or Write 


ELEANOR MORSE HALL 


1137 Mistletoe Drive, Fort Worth 10, Texas 
Prepaid or C.O.D, Please, no stamp orders. 
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ing. (While the manufacture of wind 
instruments has become a_ business 
which runs into millions of dollars, 
the manufacture of string instruments 
is still mainly in the hands of crafts- 
men working in small string shops. 
A shiny, new, wind instrument for a 
high school youngster often runs into 
a few hundred dollars, whereas a 
reasonably priced string instrument 
for a high school student may be 
purchased for one hundred dollars or 
less. ) 

7. Sociological change has been 
mentioned as an explanation of the 
decline in the study of string instru- 
ments, The farther American youth 
is removed from the status of Euro- 
pean immigrant, even second gener- 
ation, the less the interest in string 
instruments. 


Influence of Parents 


Europeans encourage much more 
string music in the home than we do. 
It would be interesting to discover to 
what extent parents influence chil- 
dren in the choice of a musical in- 
strument, and to what extent parents 
allow children to decide for them- 
selves. 

The type of music to which Ameri- 
can youth and their parents are ex- 
posed on television and radio in- 
fluences their attitude toward string 
instruments. 

Popularization of the guitar and 
accordion on a large scale in this 
country the last fifteen years has 


HALL TEACHING AIDS 


a Endorsed by private and parochial teach- 
“""| ers from all parts of the United States 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine 


| including Hawaii, and from Canada, 
Islands. 


TEACHING EXPENSE SHEETS 


A complete record of professional ex- 
penses for Income Tax purposes. 


Package of 10 — $1.10 


REPERTOIRE-TUITION RECORDS 


Simplify the planning of balanced re- | 


pertoires and the keeping of tuition, 
materials, and collection records. 


Package of 25 plus 
2 Teaching Expense Sheets—$2.40 


Loose Leaf to Fit 9!/2" x 1134" Binder 


For Samples send large self-addressed 
stamped envelope and 10c coin. 


influenced attitudes of thousands of 
our own youth. 

Dance bands and jazz music which 
feature very few string instruments 
on television and on _ recordings, 
bought by American youth in stag- 
gering quantities, exercise a marked 
effect on youngsters. 

String instruments are considered 
as sissy instruments in this country. 
How can we explain the phenomenon 
of the boy who plays cello in his 
school orchestra but shies away from 
being seen with the cello on the 
street? He may even pay his younger 
sister to carry it home for him. How 
can we explain the phenomenon of 
the boy violinist in a high school 
orchestra who uses back roads and 
alleys when carrying his instrument to 
and from his lesson? He does this to 
avoid his pals or his gang. But why? 

8. Educators on all levels, univer- 
sities as well as schools on lower 
levels, are not giving the matter of 
string instrument instruction enough 
serious thought. 


State Universities 


A few state universities are reach- 
ing out into many sections of their 
states in extending string instruction 
to and cooperating with local schools 
on lower levels. The University of 
Nebraska through its far sighted 
music department chairmen, Emanuel 
Wishnow, is implementing an excel- 
lent plan. 

In the matter of training competent 
string teachers, it is often stated that 
while colleges and universities offer 
excellent instruction under ever-im- 
proving faculties, they do not seem to 
be able to attract the best string 
majors into music education. Thus, 
we find not only a shortage of teachers 
but also a shortage of good teachers. 

School superintendents over the 
country are more to blame than col- 
leges and universities in this matter. 
School administrators, more often 
than not, want instrumental majors, 
teachers of all instruments, winds and 
percussion as well as string. It cer- 
tainly is difficult for a young man or 
woman to agree to take a course 
which, along with all of his academic 
work and music theory, is really too 
much for one person. This is particu- 
larly the case where the student is an 
excellent violinist, cellist, or pianist. 
He cannot be blamed for hesitating 
before embarking on music education 
with an instrumental major. He wants 
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TTARTHUR CERRY Sts 


' Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing ¢ 


15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 





to work intensively rather than ex- 
tensively. 


high school (9th—12th grade inclusive) 
and undergraduate college (the four 





affliated states are $3.00 providing the 
member is first an Active member of 
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al office by December 1, the Executive 
Secretary will send a notice to that 
member stating that membership will 
be terminated on January 1. After Janu- 
ary 1, the Executive Secretary sends a 
list of names of such persons to the 
membership chairmen of such affiliated 
state. 


ARTICLE III. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. The term of office, except for 
that of the Treasurer, commences 30 
days after the adjournment of the bien- 
nial national meeting. The termination 
of office for all retiring officers, except 
the Treasurer, coincides with the above. 
The term of office of the Treasurer is 
the same as the fiscal year beginning on 
the first of September following the 
biennial national meeting, and ending 
on the 31st of August following the 
biennial national meeting. The Trea- 
surer-Elect serves on the Executive 
Board and the Administrative Commit- 
tee during the interim period. 

Section 2. The President presides at 
meetings of the Association, calls and 
presides at meetings of the Executive 
Board and Administrative Committee, 
appoints all standing and special com- 
mittees as needed, and performs all 
other duties implied by his title. 
Section 3. The First Vice President as- 
sumes all the duties of the President in 
the absence of that officer, and is re- 
sponsible for the activities of all stand- 
ing committees and sections, including 
their program for biennial national 
meetings. 

Section 4. The Second Vice President 
presides in the absence of the President 
and First Vice President, is responsible 
for the organization of Divisions of 
MTNA, serves as coordinator of Divi- 
sional activities, is responsible for the 
formation of new state music teachers 
associations and their affiliation with 
MTNA, serves as consultant to existing 
state associations, and coordinates and 
directs the activities of the Council of 
State and Local Presidents. 

Section 5. The Recording Secretary 





keeps the minutes of all business meet- 
ings of the Association, of all meetings 
of the Executive Board and Administra- 
tive Committee, sends copies of all min- 
utes to members of the Executive Board 
and Administrative Committee within 
thirty (30) days following the meetings, 
sees that the minutes are in legal form 
and properly preserved, and carries out 
such other duties as are assigned by the 
Executive Board. 

Section 6. The Treasurer is responsible 
for the payment of all bills authorized 
by the Administrative Committee, for 
keeping an itemized account of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements, and for the 
preparation of an annual report to the 
Executive Board. An annual audit is 
made by an auditor selected by the 
Adminstrative Committee. Any of these 
duties may be delegated to responsible 
persons by the Treasurer with the ap- 
proval of the Administrative Commit- 
tee. 


ARTICLE IV. COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Executive Board may 
authorize the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of such standing committees as 
represent the well-defined and continu- 
ing interests of the Association’s mem- 
bership in all fields. Chairmen of such 
committees are appointed for terms of 
four years. Personnel of a standing com- 
mittee may be changed upon recommen- 
dation of the chairman and approval 
of the First Vice President of MTNA. 
Termination of a Chairmanship may be 
effected by the President upon the 
recommendation of the First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Section 2, Standing committees are com- 
posed of not more than ten members. 
Section 3. The Executive Board is re- 
sponsible for continuing or changing 
the status of all standing committees 
and subject-area sections. 

Section 4. A Nominating Committee of 
five members, to serve for the ensuing 
biennium, is appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board at its final session of each 
biennial meeting. If, during the en- 


suing biennium, membership on this 
committee is terminated through resig- 
nation or other cause, the President 
will appoint a replacement for the 
remainder of the unexpired term. 
Section 5. Special committees may be 
appointed by the President as needed. 
Section 6. The Council of State and Lo- 
cal Presidents has the responsibility of 
coordinating and motivating vigorous 
and effective programs of activities in 
the state associations, making member- 
ship in the state and national associa- 
tions a meaningful and important service 
to each individual member. 


ARTICLE V. 
SUBJECT-AREA SECTIONS 
Association members with a major in- 
terest in a particular area of music may, 
with the approval of the Executive 
Board, form a Subject-Area Section. 
They may elect from their section a 
Chairman. Vice Chairman, and Secre- 
tary. Having thus organized, a section 
may adopt procedures and carry on 
activities, subject at all times to the 

approval of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VI. PUBLICATIONS 
Section 1. The official publication of 
the Association is AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. 

Section 2. The Administrative Commit- 
tee is responsible for the appointment 
of a managing editor whose powers 
and duties are determined by the Com- 
mittee. 

Section 3. The Executive Board may 
appoint an Editorial Board whose re- 
sponsibilities are those of determining 
editorial policies and supervising As- 
sociation publications with the exception 
of AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
which is published and edited by the 
Managing Editor as specified in Section 


Section 4. Upon recommendation of the 
Editorial Board, the Executive Board 
may authorize the publication of a Book 
of Proceedings and other books. bro- 
chures, or pamphlets that contribute to 


New Appeal --New Approach --In Two Dynamic PIANO Studies! 


TWO-IN-ONE 


(Concert and Popular Favorites) 


PLAYTIME IN DANCELAND 


(Piano Pieces for Students) 


Arranged and Edited by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF 


Adapted and Edited by 
MISCHA PORTNOFF 








CHASING RAINBOWS and others. 





Sales Agent for 


In one book, both sides of the musical picture with a selec- 
tion of choice CONCERT works and memorable POPULAR 
favorites. Unique preparatory etudes illustrate the techni- 
cal problems involved in each composition. CONCERT 
favorites include; HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2, GAV- 
OTTE, PETITE VALSE, MINUET and others. POPULAR favor- 
ites include; SHOULD |, LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED 
THING, THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN, I'M ALWAYS 


Price $1.00 







Send for circular with complete contents and description. 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION’ * 


s Mus o Feist 


A piano study offering maximum pleasure as well as maxi- 
mum study material. Employing the appealing melodies, 
exuberant rhythms and distinctive styles contained in color- 
ful dance forms, ‘PLAYTIME IN DANCELAND" presents a 
variety of technical tasks for piano study. Contents include; 
IRISH LILT, MUSETTE, POLKA, HORNPIPE, GAVOTTE, JIG, 
WALTZ, QUADRILLE, SCHOTTISCHE, MEXICAN HAT 
DANCE, REEL, TARANTELLA and many others. Price 85¢ 


1540 BROADWAY» 





NEW YORK 36, N. Y 


er Mus Corpo 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 
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the advancement of musical knowledge 
and education. 


ARTICLE VII. ELECTIONS 

TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Section 1. At each biennial Divisional 
convention the membership-at-large of 
each Division elects one representative 
to the Executive Board of MTNA for 
a term of four years. 
Section 2. It is the responsibility of the 
President of each Division to see that 
such an election by its general member- 
ship takes place in accordance with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of MTNA 
and the Division. 
Section 3. In the event of an unexpired 
term, the President of the Division in 
which such a vacancy occurs, may ap- 
point a qualified member to fill said 
vacancy until an election is held at the 
next regular Divisional convention, at 
which time a representative will be 
selected for the remaining portion of 
the unexpired term. 
Section 4. In order that this Article 
become operative, the following pro- 
cedure will be followed: Four members- 
at-large will be elected for terms of 
four years each under the provisions of 
the superseded Bylaws at the national 
meeting adopting the new Bylaws. At 
the next Divisional convention follow- 
ing, and from that time on, each Divi- 
sion will elect one representative under 
the provisions of Sections 1 and 2 
above. 
Section 5. At the first business session 
of the biennial meeting, the Nominating 
Committee will present the names of 
four candidates for election to the 
Executive Board as members-at-large, 
choosing them with due regard to geo- 
graphical location. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made from the floor. The 
election will take place at the second 
business meeting of the Association. 
[hose members qualified to vote will 
cast ballots for not more than two 
candidates so nominated, and the two 
receiving the highest number of votes 
will be declared elected for a term of 
four years. 
Section 6. The President will appoint 
tellers immediately following the report 
of the Nominating Committee. They 
are responsible for distributing, collect- 
ing, and counting the ballots, and re- 
porting the results to the Recording 
Secretary. 
Section 7. Ballots will be printed or 
mimeographed, and will include a brief 
statement of the professional qualifica- 
tions of each nominee. 


ARTICLE VIII. ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON MATERIALS 


Section 1. The Executive Board may 
authorize the appointment by the Presi- 
dent, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board, of an Advisory Council 
on materials. The Council will be com- 
prised of six members representing the 
publishers and the music industry. 

Section 2. Principal functions of the 
Advisory Council on Materials are to 
arrange and manage exhibits, both at 
National and Divisional meetings, and 
to advise the Association on matters per- 
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Boston University 


Library 

taining to materials. 

Section 3. Members are appointed for 
terms of six years each, but in such 
rotation that two retire each biennium 
and become ineligible for immediate 
reappointment. 

Section 4, The Council elects its own 
chairman for a two-year term who auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
Executive Board of MTNA. The Chair- 
man may not be elected to succeed him- 
self. The Chairman is the spokesman 
for the Council in its relationship with 
the National and Divisional Presidents. 


ARTICLE IX. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


and additional executive or editoral staff 
with powers and duties to be determined 
by the Administrative Committee. 
Section 2. The Executive Secretary is in 
charge of the national office and ap- 
points the clerical staff subject to the 
approval of the President. 


ARTICLE X. ARCHIVIST 
Section 1. The President appoints an 
Archivist, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, to serve until a suc- 
cessor is named. The Archivist is an ex 
officio member of the Executive Board. 
Section 2. Duties of the Archivist are to 
collect and keep in secure place all 
items of historical interest to the Asso- 


ciation, including programs, pertinent 
newspaper and magazine articles, photo- 
graphs, and correspondence. 


Section 1. The Administrative Commit- 
tee may appoint an Executive Secretary 
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% DISTINGUISHED COMPOSERS 
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MICHAEL AARON xe 
£3) PIANO ALBUM 

Original, charming pieces for reading, recital and recreation, 
ranging from easy to moderately easy. Stimulates student interest 
and enjoyment. .85 


MARVIN KAHN 
THEORY PAPERS — In 3 Books 


The complete set of theory papers designed to take the student 

from the beginning grade level (Book 1), to lower intermediate 

grade level (Book 2), to upper intermediate grade level (Book 3). 

Widely used. Book 1.. .65 Book 2... 1.00 Book3.. 1.00 
NOTE SPELLER & EAR TRAINING BOOK 

A progressively-graded reading, writing and ear training book for 

the beginning piano student. Contains excellent study material .85 
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A collection of all-time favorite songs especially arranged, in a 
professional and modern style, for the intermediate early pianist. 
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g iy Ist SOLO BOOK 2nd SOLO BOOK ie. 
Rei) 24 delightful solos for the young 18 imaginative, original solos, hi 
y;: £6 pianist, in big notes. Suitable as in big notes. Colorful appealing ‘77 
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PANS 


50 recital or teaching material. .85 music for the beginner. .85 
HY SONATINA ALBUM 

J Four melodious Sonatinas for the young pianist, written in the 
style of the classics. Each Sonatina, in four movements, may be 
hy used for performance or study. 1.00 


WSs ERIC STEINER 


“A 

4 MELODIES IN MINOR 

aoe A delightful collection, for the young pianist, of folk tunes, spir- 
%  ituals and popular melodies accompanied by the three principle 


. / chords of A minor. .75 (Excellent companion books by Eric Steiner: Three t 
ey Chords In Three Keys .75; Chords for Pleasure 1.00; Your Own Harmonies 1.00) Y, »] 
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ass A collection of familiar tunes, in easy arrangements. Designed to 
if! broaden the beginner's approach based upon his normal play 
¢: habits and improves rhythm and sight-reading. Outstanding re- 
eh cital material. 85 
We Send for your free Piano Catalog. 
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ARTICLE XI. SENATE 
OF PAST PRESIDENTS 


Section 1. Upon completion of his term 
of office, the retiring President becomes 
a member of the Senate of Past Presi- 
dents. 

Section 2. The Senate acts in an advisory 
capacity, and performs such other duties 
as are assigned to it by the President. 
The Immediate Past President acts as 
chairman. 


ARTICLE XII. AFFILIATION 


Section 1. Any state music teachers as- 
sociation may petition the Executive 
Board for affiliation by providing the 
Second Vice President with evidence 
that the following requirements have 
been fulfilled: 





For Highly endorsed Piano 
teaching material 


SPECIFY MUSICORD 


“Tuneful Varieties” Book 2 


By popular demand, a new volume 
of favorite TV and Radio tunes. Some 
with words. Arranged in an easy way 
to sing and play. Includes chord sym- 
bols for all C instruments. 
by Georges Bermont. $1.00 

“TUNEFUL VARIETIES" 
Book One $1.00 


“Play That Tune” 


4 books ... containing over 100 
well known songs made easy to play 
and sing. 
by Georges Bermont. each 75 cents 


“Hymns We Love” 


A collection of the most well known 
Hymns. The original harmonies are 
retained. They lie well under the hand 
and the choice of keys is within the 
average voice range 


by Georges Bermont. 85 cents 


“Let's Play Carols” 


18 favorite Christmas Carols made 
easy to play and sing. Written in keys 
(not too high) for all the family to 
sing. 
by Georges Bermont. 

* 


65 cents 


David Hirschberg's Famous Fun Books 
ALL FUN BOOKS—each 85 cents 
TECHNIC IS FUN—6 Books 
THEORY IS FUN—2 Books 
SCALES & CHORDS ARE FUN— 


2 Books 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 
(Write for free catalogue) 








That its Active membership ade- 
quately represents the music 
teaching profession in the entire 
state on the basis of geographi- 
cal distribution. 

b. That it guarantees on the basis 
of submitted membership rosters 
that at least fifty per cent (50%) 
of its total Active and Associate 
members are members in good 
standing in MTNA during the 
year in which the petition is pre- 
sented. 

c. That its fiscal and membership 
year coincides with that of MTNA. 

d. That it submits to the Council of 
State and Local Presidents for 
approval a program of present 
and tentative activities planned 
to benefit the music teachers of 
the state. 

e. That two copies of its constitution 
have been filed with the MTNA 
Second Vice President, and that 
said constitution is harmonious 
with that of MTNA. 

Section 2. Upon finding that a petition- 
ing state association has fulfilled the 
requirements of Section 1 of this Article. 
the MTNA Second Vice President noti- 
fies the President that approval is rec- 
ommended and requests that this notice 
be sent to all members of the Executive 
Board for their approval] or disapproval. 
An exception to the requirement under 
Section 1, Paragraph e. of this Article 
may be made in those cases where a 
state association, recently organized, 
has not had time to set up a constitution. 
In such cases, affiliation is considered as 
provisional for one year during which 
the state constitution may be submitted 
and the requirements fulfilled. 

Section 3. Any nationally organized 
music association within the continental 
United States or any of its possessions 
may petition the Executive Board for 
affiliation. 

Section 4. In referring to its affiliation. 
each state or nationally organized music 
association will use the phrase “Affili- 
ated with the Music Teachers National 
Association.” After due time is allowed 
for amending the constitutions of affili- 
ated organizations, the statement speci- 
fied will be included in the constitutions 
of all affiliated states or nationally 
organized music associations. 

Section 5. Annual renewal of a state or 
nationally organized music association’s 
affiliation will be made without recon- 
sideration by the Executive Board, pro- 
viding: 

a. That the affiliate has not formally 
notified the MTNA President that 
it wishes to discontinue further 
affiliation; 

b. That all provisions of Section 1 
of this article continue to be ful- 
filled ; 

c. That the annual report of the 
Chairman of the Council of States 
and Local Presidents states that 
the administration of the program 
of activities has continued to meet 
original requirements. 

Section 6. The Executive Board may 
suspend or terminate any affiliation at 
any time for justifiable cause. 





ARTICLE XIII. 
DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Section 1. The procedure for setting up 
an MTNA Divisional organization is as 
follows: 

a. The Second Vice President in 
charge of MTNA Divisions invites 
the Presidents of the states of the 
proposed Division to serve as the 
Divisional Executive Committee. 

b. Ata meeting called by the MTNA 
Second Vice President, the State 
Presidents will elect additional 
Executive Committee members as 
prescribed in the model Divisional 
Constitution. 

c. The MTNA Second Vice Presi- 
dent, as Chairman of the newly 
organized Divisional Executive 
Committee, appoints a Nominat- 
ing Committee from the member- 
ship of the Divisional Executive 
Committee. 

d. After the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee is accepted an 
election of officers is held. 

Section 2. Biennial meetings in each 
MTNA Division are organized as fol- 
lows: 

a. The Divisional Executive Commit- 
tee plans and conducts biennial 
meetings, usually in even-num- 
bered years, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Second Vice Presi- 
dent of MTNA as to dates and 
locations of meetings. 

b. The Divisional President and Di- 
visional Executive Committee 
have the responsibility for plan- 
ning and presenting Divisional 
meetings. MTNA assumes all 
financial responsibility for Divi-- 
sional meetings. including ex- 
penses and all income. 

c. In the years when Divisions hold 
meetings, the National budget 
will provide adequate funds for 
planning and presenting such 
meetings. The Divisional Presi- 
dent directs the expenditure of 
such funds subject to the approval 
of the President of MTNA. The 
Divisional President will submit 
to the President of MTNA an 
estimate and request for approval 
of expenditures over the sum of 
$25.00, but is not required to 
observe this procedure for ex- 
penditures under $25.00. 

d. The annual MTNA budget will 
provide funds for clerical ex- 
penses of the offices of Divisional 
Presidents as well as funds for 
travel expenses to annual State 
meetings within the Division with 
the exception of the State in 
which the President resides and 
or is a member. 

Section 3. The model uniform Divisional 
Constitution is the basis for all Divi- 
sional Constitutions. Copies of this may 
be secured from the National Office. 
Each Division may make alterations as 
are desirable for local needs, but the 
Divisional Constitution must be in all 
essentials harmonious with that of 
MTNA. 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 











ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


These Bylaws may be amended at any 
biennial business meeting upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Executive Board 
by a two-thirds vote of the Active mem- 
bers present and voting, the proposed 
amendments having been submitted to 
the membership at least 24 hours in 
advance of the meeting. od 


WEST CENTRAL 
DIVISION 

1960 CONVENTION 

(Continued from page 6) 
25. at 10:30 a.m. Plans for the 
theory meetings call for papers and 
discussion by well known theorists 
and composers from the West Cen- 
tral Division, of practices and ex- 
periments in teaching theory, and of 
subjects of a more theoretical and 
speculative nature. The joint session 
will be a performance and an analy- 
sis of an important vocal work or 
works. 

Louis C. Trzcinski, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. is chairman of 
the String section. One session will 
be the reading of contemporary 
music for string ensembles by the 
Wichita University String Quartet. 
Another will be a reading session of 
graded music for the junior and 
senior high school orchestras by the 
Wichita Youth Orchestra. 

Dr. Robert Wykes of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, is 
chairman of the American Contem- 
porary Music section. A general ses- 
sion will be held on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 25, at 2:00 p.m. Performances 
will be done by the wind ensembles 
of the University, under James Kerr 
and Vance Jennings. 

Other chairmen for the Wichita 
meeting are Dr. James Peterson, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Council of State 
and Local Associations; Sister Mary 
Casimir, Bellevue. Nebraska, Music 
in the Church School; Everett Hilty, 
Boulder, Colorado, Organ; John 
Dexter, Des Moines, Iowa, Church 
Music; Laiten Weed, Yankton, 
South Dakota. College Music; 
Marion Marr, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Music in the Schools; and Robert 
Organ, Denver. Colorado. Winds 
and Percussion. 

Other groups that will be per- 
forming at the Wichita meeting will 
be the Wichita Symphony, directed 
by James Robertson; the Kansas 
State College Quintet of Manhattan, 
Kansas and the Joplin Junior College 
Choir, conducted by Oliver Sov- 
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(Continued from page 10) 
passage to be performed “ta ta ta ta,” 
whereas the American would want it 
performed “ra da da da .”He would 
probably indicate “legato tonguing” 
in his score and parts. 

Another influence of vital interest 
is the one of rhythm. Composers such 
as Palestrina and Brahms have made 
wonderful use of syncopation and 
polyrhythms, but seldom with an 
underlying steady and driving beat. 
No one can excel the jazz musican in 
his ability to improvise or write com- 
plicated rhythmical patterns over a 
steady beat. A new Hi-Lo composi- 
tion, “Agogically So,” written by 
Clare Fisher, shows this subtleness 
of rhythm in some of today’s jazz 
rhythms. 

Let me emphasize, it is not the 
complexity of the rhythmic patterns 
that is American, for here composers 
such as Dallapiccola and Stockhausen 
are masters. Rather it is the complex 
syncopations that are always related 
to a steady, unbending, and driving 
beat. This is increasingly working 
its way into much of our music, and, 
to me, its derivation is apparent. 

To hurry over a few more charac- 
teristics which probably had _ their 
beginning in jazz, I would list the 
American composer’s affinity towards 
large dissonant but sonorous chords, 
moving in blocks, usually scored for 
brass, the tendency to use the trumpet 
and the trombone for more lyrical 
and florid solo passages, the use of 
high brass, the free use of several 
kinds of mutes for the brass, and the 
use of instruments such as fhe saxo- 
phone and the Cuban percussion in- 
struments. 

Another tendency which started 
about the time of the Stravinsky 
Octet was the use of mixed groups 
of winds, strings, and percussion. 
Here it is interesting to note that the 
West Coast progressive jazz com- 
posers have borrowed from the seri- 
ous composer. They are making more 
and more use of the flute, oboe, and 
cello. 

Any one or more of the above 
devices can be found in the scores 
of the European composers. How- 
ever, it is a matter of degree. Further- 
more, there are those with European 
training who have studied and im- 
mersed themselves more in our jazz 
and folk music than many of our 
own composers. 


Most important of all is the fact 
that we in America are maturing to 
the point where we are ceasing to 
belittle and avoid our own folk 
music tradition as if it were an 
illegitimate child. These influences 
are creeping into our scores unso- 
licited and often uncalculated. This 
is perhaps to be desired over the 
labored and intentional efforts to use 
this material in our serious scores. 
When this integration occurs on a 
large enough scale, America can 
rightfully say that it has a national 
music. We are certainly on the thres- 


hold of that period. 


Leonard 
Bernstein 


—a meteor blazing across 
the horizon of music! 


You and your classes will thrill 
to his story and to the other 
wonderful articles in our cur- 
rent issues that make this mag- 
azine tops in the music appre- 
ciation field. 


Every issue features: 


Up-to-the-minute musical 
events, skillfully and interest- 
ingly blended with the history 
and theory of music 


Recorded listening lessons, 
co-ordinated with each monthly 
issue 


Teacher editions, filled with 
detailed and inspiring lesson 
plans 


Published monthly, October 
thru May, in two editions: 


Elementary (Grades 4-6), In- 
termediate (Junior and Senior 
High). Group subscriptions (5 
or more of one edition), only 
60c per student per year. 


Order today, or write for free 
sample copies and our record 
catalog. 


KEYBOARD JR. 


the magazine for music 
appreciation 
Dept. AMT, 


1346 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
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MAY ETTS WORKSHOPS 


Principles of Maier Technic and 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 


Arrangements now being made for your city 
For information — write 


144 Carnegie Hall 
154 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








LEARN PIANO TUNING 


This profitable and fascinating profes- 
sion learned easily at home in your 
spare time with our patented Beat 
Gauge and mechanical aids. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Niles Bryant School OUR 
Dept. T 

3731 Stockton Blvd. * Gist 

Sacramento 20, Calif. YEAR 


. National Home 
6.1. APPROVED * Member: Study Council. 











TEACH FASTER 





with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 
JUMBO CHORDS—7 «x 11'/, inches. Teaches 


to name, write, and sight read notes of the 
major, minor, 7th. dim., and aug. chords and 
their inversions (207 Chords) $2.00. 


FOR ADVANCED—students’ size. $1.00. 


*FOR TEACHERS—fundamentals of music 
on 6 x 9 cards. Sixty illustrations, 117 ques- 
tions and answers, divided into 9 lessons, 


plus 3-foot keyboard (42 keys). $1.50. 
* FOR BEGINNERS—students’ size. $1.00. 


NOTES and KEYBOARD—using treble and 
bass clefs, teaches the names of 50 notes 
with their respective keys on a 3-foot key- 
board (64 keys). Cards 3 x 5 inches. $1.00. 


Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 


1102 S. 3ist Avenue, Dept. AM, Bellwood, IIlinois 


1960 CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 2) 


rary Music: Dr, Robert Whitney, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Archives: Michael Mce- 
Dowell, Agnes Scott College, Deca- 
tur, Georgia; Audio-Visual: Nolan 
Sahuc, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, Louisiana; Certifica- 
tion: Dr. Sigfred Matson, Missis- 
sippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi; Church and 
Organ Music: Dr. Forrest Heeren, 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky; College 
Music: Dr. Everett Timm, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana; Council of Presidents: Mrs. 


Merle Sargent, Miami, Florida; 
Music in Therapy: Dr. Erwin 
28 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN DIVISION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE “take five” dur- 
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ing their 1960 convention planning session held June 12, 1959, in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Seated, left to right are: Membership Vice President Merle Holloway, 
Treasurer Phil Howard, Program Vice President Roger Phelps, President Willis 
F. Ducrest, Publicity Vice President Frank Crockett, and Secretary Walter 
Westafer. Standing left to right are: Grady Cox, William Weaver, Wilbur 
Rowand, Elizabeth Davis, Guy Bockman, Polly Gibbs, Merle Sargent, Michael 


McDowell, Jane Campbell, A. A. Beecher, and Helen Greim. 


Not present 


were: Cyrus Daniel, Irving Wolfe, and John Chrisman. 


Schneider, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Musicology: 
Dr. Vernon Taylor, Southwestern 
at Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Piano-Junior: Mrs. Nina Ingraham, 
Arnold, Maryland; Piano-Senior: 
Dr. Grady Cox, Mississippi College, 
Clinton, Mississippi; School Music: 
Mary Alice Cox, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Lou- 
isiana; Strings: Joseph Firszt, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky; Student 
Affairs: John H. Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 
Theory-Composition: Dr. J. F. Goo- 
sen, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama: Voice: Mrs. Jane 
R. Sterrett. Gainesville, Florida; 
Wind and Percussion: Dr. Harry 
Lemert, Northeast Louisiana State 
College, Monroe, Louisiana. 

Make your reservations now for 
the Third Biennial Convention, 
Southern Division MTNA, February 
9-12, 1960, Kentucky Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. aaa 


WAGNER 
(Continued from page 13) 


etudes seek to unite musical ideas 
with technical utility and thus Cramer 
started to pave the way for Chopin 
and Liszt. 

One of the best editions is the 
“Fifty Selected Pianoforte Etudes”— 
“In systematic progression, with a 
thorough, critical revision of the 
fingering and marks of expression, to- 
gether with instructive notes, for use 
in the Pianoforte Classes of the Royal 
Music School at Munich,” edited by 
Hans von Biilow. 


Von Biilow’s annotations are excel- 
lent for self-study of these etudes. 


Bie says that while the numerous 
volumes of Cramer’s production are 
today forgotten and meaningless, his 
sensitivity and genius lay in his 
Etudes. “They are pieces full of 
character, without titles, to be heartily 
reverenced.””* 

The Pianoforte School is, on the 
other hand, uninspired and useless. 
3. Hummel (1778-1837) was a pupil 
of Mozart’s and a successor to his 
piano style. He is often called the 
last of the classicists. His studies are 
florid, highly polished and ornamen- 
tal. The Method, published 1828, 
gives fingering according to definite 
laws. Each fingering difficulty is fol- 
lowed by examples, using every possi- 
bility. The total is 2,200c. examples. 
He proposed using the same finger- 
ing for recurring technical figures. 

Besides this important contribu- 
tion regarding fingering, and in spite 
of the fact that Hummel is usually 
regarded as an exponent of the dry 
etude, his striving for sound effect 
and execution opens Romantic vistas. 
Bie claims that he is “the inventor of 
the modern piano-exercise.”* Hum- 
mel added the full effects of seven 
octaves to Dussek’s earlier exercises.® 
He is also remembered as the teacher 
of Czerny, Hiller, Thalberg, and 
Henselt. 

4. Carl Czerny (1791-1857) was a 
famous Viennese pedagogue. He is 
known as the initiator of the Vien- 
nese bravura style, and his successors 
were Kullak and Liszt. Among his 
many pupils were Liszt, Dohler, and 
Thalberg. His eight hundred books 
of studies survey a great field, and 
are responsible for his being called 
the “real founder of modern tech- 
nique.” His studies cover every 
branch of technique and all styles. 
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THE NEW LOOK 


= MUSIC TEACHER has acquired a “new 


look.” 


Many people have contributed to this change, but special 
thanks and acknowledgement must go to Messrs. Gerdine, 
Payton, and Geist of Washington University, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


Dr. Leigh Gerdine, Blewett Professor of Music, and 
Chairman of the Department of Music at Washington Uni- 
versity, as Chairman of the MTNA Publications Research 
Committee has stimulated his committee members and all 
who are associated with AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 


into a thorough examining of the format and contents of 


that periodical. 


Mr. Robert L. Payton, Director of University Relations 
at Washington University and editor of the Washington 
University Magazine, and Mr. Peter Geist who is in charge 
of art and layout for that magazine, at the request of Dr. 
Gerdine, studied the format and layout which has been in 
use since the founding of AMT in 1951, and offered a num- 
ber of suggestions which were accepted by MTNA officials. 

These two gentlemen designed a new cover for AMT, 
suggested changes in the layout, and then to top it all off, 
expressed a willingness to work with the MTNA Executive 
Secretary in putting out the September-October and Novem- 


ber-December 1959 issues! 


So, we take this opportunity to acknowledge with thanks 
the help given by the MTNA Publications Committee, Dr. 
Leigh Gerdine, Chairman, and Mr. Robert L. Payton and 
Mr. Peter Geist for the changes in cover and format. 


Especially good are: 
{1} School of Legato and Staccato 
(2) School of the Left Hand, op. 
399. No. 10 is a Prelude, Fugue, and 
Postlude and is quite musical. 
(3) The Virtuoso School, op. 365, are 
finger exercises, 
(4) Art of Execution, op. 740, 
(5) 100 Progressive Studies, op. 139. 
(6) School of Velocity, op. 299, 
(7) School of Embellishments, op. 
355. 
Czerny invented his etudes out of 
his teaching experience. 
5. Ignaz Moscheles (1791-1870) was 
born in Prague. went to London in 
1826 and to Leipzig 1846 where he 
stayed until his death. His studies 
follow the Cramer style of polish. 
Op. 25: Characteristic Studies 
show a fondness for the past. They 
are dignified and more classicistic 
than romantic. 
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Harvard Dictionary, ed. Apel, 
Harvard University Press, 1947. 


History of the Piano and Piano- 
forte Players, Oscar Bie, translated 
and revised by Kellett and Nay- 
lor; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1899, 


. The Carl Tausig edition with fin- 


gerings and notes is good. 


. The History of Pianoforte Music, 


Westerby; E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1924, page 72. 


. The Literature of the Piano, Ernest 


Hutcheson; Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1948. 


. Westerby, p. 355 
. Bie, Oscar; p. 211 
Ibid 
See p. 32 


(Continued in next issue) 











































Teaching Organ? 
Start the season with ... 


DAVID CARR GLOVER’S 
NEW ORGAN COURSE 


For the first time an outstanding piano 
teach np has fully com- 
bined the best of fundamental piano 


ic organ. Thoroughly tested and proved. 
PRIMER—Now children can sit at the organ 
with a primer, just as the youngest piano 
beginner, as pedals and manuals become 
@ tascinating experience. 1. 
BOOKS 1-2-3—Steady, step-wise progress 
toward proficient pedal and manual co- 
ordination. Complete rudiments, pedal 
practice, tonal colors, registration, melo- 
dies, technic. each 1.50 
Published for Hammond Spinet Model 
ans, Lowrey Organs, Wurlitzer 
Organs. 
Try these books today. 
Mention model of organ. 
At your dealer or direct 


HANSEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
1842 West Ave., Miami Beach 39, Fia. 
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For your complimentary copy of ma- 


terial listed below, please send the 
coupon to: Music Teachers National 
Association, 775 Brooklyn Avenue, Bald- 
win, L. L, N. Y 


NEW HORIZONS—THE BUILDING 
OF A PIANO. 16mm. full color and 
sound film. Begins with a five minute 
interview of Eugene Wulsin, vice presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Piano Company, by 
the noted columnist Drew Pearson, fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of interesting high- 
lights in piano manufacturing. Made 
available by the Baldwin Piano Company 
on a loan basis without charge to schools, 
clubs, and interested groups. 


THE PARENTS PRIMER. A pocket 
size booklet, distributed by the Baldwin 
Piano Company, offering advice on start- 
ing lessons, selecting a good teacher, and 
establishing good practice habits, with 
some discussion of new methods of teach- 
ing. 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS METHOD. 
Theodore Presser Company offers a 
descriptive circular introducing the 
Richter-Ware Method for Spinet Organs, 
a new teaching approach for 12 major 
electronic organs. This method employs 
the multistration chart, a system of mul- 
tiple registration. 


Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 

Baldwin, L. L, N. Y. 

Please send me the items checked below: 


[) New Horizons—The Building of A 
Piano 


(1) The Parent’s Primer 


(C) Electronic Organs Method 
Name 









CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify your local post- 
master, and Circulation Dept., 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACH- 
ER, 775 Brooklyn Avenue, 
Baldwin, New York. 

Please state exactly how the 
old address appeared, Change 
can not be made without the 
old as well as the new address. 
Allow eight weeks for change 
of address to become effective. 








HRUBY LESSON 
RECORD 
Simple and accurate book- 
keeping 


Only $1.00 ' d. 
14817 At in? Jay go 











ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 


One CLASSIC and One MODERN 


represent the greatest change in the art 
of piano education In the past 100 years 


Discover a New World of Music Education 
Write now for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 


Robert Whitford Publications 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave, Miomi 37, Fle. 
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MEMO 
10: Ptano Teacher Members of MTNA 
FROM: Polly Gibbs, Chatrman, UM7TNA Piano Section 


IANO teachers had a definite 

purpose in asking that a piano 
section be organized within the 
framework of the Music Teachers 
National Association. With such an 
organization we felt we could better 
concentrate on problems common to 
piano teachers. We thought we 
might come nearer solving them than 
formerly when MTNA activities were 
necessarily directed toward matters 
of interest to all its members. 

As recently elected chairman of 
the Piano Section, I am directing 
this memorandum to members who 
have ideas on services they would 
like MTNA to offer piano teachers 
between national conventions. No 
doubt we shall start in a small way 
but hope to grow in effectiveness. 

The immediate need is to hear 


















Piano Teachers! 


FREE: PAGEANTS FOR PIANO 


Stop at Your Music Store 


A free copy of the FIRST YEAR PAGEANT 
or FIRST FOLK SONG PAGEANT is now 
offered to you at your music store. Both as 
teaching material and as music these are 
the finest books available for the first years of 
piano study. These books are new and excit- 


ing to the ear and eye. 


GALAXY 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 


suggestions from members. Should 
we sponsor more workshops? Should 
we promote auditions? Do we need 
a series of publications on piano 
teaching? What do we need? 

MTNA exists to serve its members. 
The Piano Section hopes to start 
soon on a series of projects aimed 
at promoting the profession of piano 
teaching. 

Do send me your ideas on how we 
can best help. Please hand this 
memo to other piano teachers and 
ask for their suggestions also. 

Address your letters either to your 
State President or to: Polly Gibbs, 
Professor of Music, Louisiana State 
University. Baton Rouge 3, Louisi- 
ana. 

May we all work together for the 


good of our profession. aaa 


TO THE EDITOR 





Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading the article 
“Does Practice Pay?” by Nadine Dress- 
kell (March-April 1959 American Music 
Teacher) and I must say it is the best 
I’ve ever read on the subject. 

Is it possible for me to get 150 of 
these in pamphlet ferm? I want every 
new mother and father who enters my 
studio to have one. 

Dorothy Allinder 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 


Dear Sir: 

It is always with pleasure that I re- 
ceive American Music Teacher. I find it 
all very helpful in my profession as a 


teacher of piano. 
R. M. Goodbrod 
Greeley, Colorado 


Dear Sir: 

I have just received my March-April 
1959 issue of your magazine which always 
has valuable reading. 

I should like another copy of this issue 
for parents to read in my studio, espe- 
cially the two articles “Know Your 
Pupil” and “Does Practice Pay?” I keep 
my own issues because I mark them, 
so they are not for the studio. Please 
send the March-April issue, and write 
the cost of it, and I shall remit at once. 

Mrs, W. A. Stubblefield 
Houston, Texas 
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ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 








A NON-PROFIT Ed 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 





of Higher Learning 





Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 


Member National Association Schools of Music 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 








EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS 


IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 
five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training 


at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


* 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, 
composition, and public school 


music. 
* 


Faculty of renowned European 
and American teachers includes 
distinguished opera and con- 
cert artists. 


* 





* 


Founded 1895. Splendid 


cago. Dormitory. 


* 


Chorus. Opera Class. 


* 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
For free catalog, write to Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING « 


1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE, « 











THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 
A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President 


BACHELOR AND 
MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 


In All Fields 


ARTIST’S DIPLOMA 


In Applied Music 








FACULTY includes Principals of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Performing organizations include 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
SYMPHONIC WIND ENSEMBLE 
ORATORIO CHORUS 

A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
CHAMBER SINGERS 

OPERA 





Write to the Dean for information 
regarding admission and scholarships 


290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Baldwin Piano Company, The 

Bay State Music Company, The 

Benner Publishers . 

Big 3 Music Corporation, The 

Niles Bryant School of Piano 
Tuning 

Dek-A-Music Company 

Eastman School of Music 

May Etts Workshops 

Galaxy Music Corporation 

General Music Company 

Arthur Gerry 

Hall Teaching Aids 

Hansen Publications, Inc. 

Hruby Lesson Record 

Keyboard Jr. 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 

Mills Music, Inc. 

Musicord Publications 

Music Publishers Holding 
Corporation 

National Guild of Piano Teachers 

New England Conservatory, The 

Theodore Presser Company 

G. Ricordi & Company 

St. Louis Institute of Music 

G. Schirmer .. 

Sherwood Music School 

Robert Whitford Publications 

Wurlitzer Company, The 


ly 


equipped lake-front building 
in the heart of cultural Chi- 


Many opportunities for public 
recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Symphony orchestra. 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE OUR 
PIANO CATALCG? 


YOUR ADDRESS ON A POST 
CARD WILL BRING IT. 


THE BAY STATE MUSIC CO. 


Box 952 Lawrence, Mass. 











EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
The University of Rochester 
HOWARD HANSON 


Director 


Allen |. McHose 


Director of the Summer Session 


x*kerwre 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


xkekke* 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 
Applied Music 
Public School Music 
Theory 
Composition 
History of Music 


Graduate Study 
Master of Music-Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Residence Halls 
kerk 
APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
ACCEPTED FOR 1960 
x**we«rek 


For information write 
Edward H. Easley 


Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN SCHOGL OF MUSIC 


ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 

































































WINNER of $1000 


Cash Prize in 


Guild Biennial Recording Competition 


Patricia Selover Hanson 

of Tonawanda, N. Y. was en- 
tered in Guild Auditions 

by Cecile Staub Genhart 

of the Eastman School of 
Music, with whom she has 
studied since 1955. When 

a small child she was guided 


by her mother and Guy Maier. 


At the age of seven she 
entered the Preparatory 
Department of Eastman, 
studying with Evelyn Prior. 
During her High School 
summers her teacher was __ 
James Friskin in Chautauqua. 


Patricia Hanson 


Each year Miss Hanson 
has won the Rochester 
Prize Scholarship, and 
also the Chautauqua 
scholarship of the 
National Federation 

of Women's Clubs. She 
has been soloist with 
Rochester-Civic, 
Eastman-Rochester, 
Eastman Philharmonic, 
Buffalo Philharmonic, 
Buffalo Pops, Williamsville 
and Chautauqua Symphonies. 


Abram Chasins of WOXR, 
New York, judged the 
final Guild Event. 


First-place Winners of large cash prizes (with their teachers’ names in parenthesis) are: 
Robert Spillman (Jose Echaniz, Rochester) Henri Pantillon (Dalies Frantz, Austin) Mary 
Jedele (Cecile Genhart), Loraine VanDine (Cecile Genhart) Jeff Hollander (Jose Echaniz), 
Bill Evans (Jack Hendrix, Big Spring, Texas) Rochelle Liebling (Rudolph Ganz and 
Mollie Margolies, Chicago) Olegna Fuschi (Rosina Lhevinne, New York) Betty Gene Butt 
(Frances Marsh Buntin, Norfolk, Va.) Steve Smith (Q'Zella O. Jeffus, Fort Worth) David 
Flyr (Isabel Scionti, Denton, Texas) Stanley Potter (Stefan Bardas, Denton) Susan Cohen 
(Paul Parmelee, Victor Babin and Johanna Graudan, Colorado, and George Volpe, Wy- 
oming), Darrell Orwig (E. C. Voorhies, Pasadena) Naomi Schwartz (Jose Echaniz). 


The Guild's next Recording Competition will begin in fall of 1960. 


The usual annual non-competitive auditions will be in spring of 1960. 


Boston University 


School of Fine & Applied 


Library 


Vlational Guild of | 2 ye oo 


National Headqurters: Box 1113 


32 


Founded 1929 by Ir! Allison 


Austin, Texas 
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DIVISIONAL CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Southern February 9-12, 1960, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky 

East Central February 16-19, 1960, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 
West Central February 23-26, 1960, Hotel Lassen, Wichita, Kansas 
Southwestern February 28-March 2, 1960, Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Western July 24-28, 1960, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Registration fees for MINA 1960 


Southern, East Central, West Central, and Southwestern 
Divisional Conventions 


MTNA Student Members 
MTNA Adult Members 
Convention Membership 
(Convention Membership is intended for those individuals who are not eligible for MTNA mem- 
bership. Payment of the $5.00 entitles the Convention Member to attend all programs and open meet- 


ings, but does not carry with it the right to vote or hold office, or to receive any copies of American 
Music Teacher.) 


SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! 
REGISTER IN ADVANCE! 


MTNA members can preregister for the Southern, East Central, West Central, and Southwestern 
Divisional Conventions by completing the form below and sending it along with a check or money order 
payable to Music Teachers National Association in the amount of $3.00 to: 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 


An Advance Registration desk will be in operation at each convention during registration hours. 
Those who register in advance can pick up their identification badges and convention program booklets 
at the Advance Registration desk without having to spend time completing registration blanks, standing 
in line, and showing their MTNA membership cards at the registration desk during the convention. 

You can save time and money by registration in advance. Remember! Preconvention registration by 
mail for MTNA members is only $3.00 for each convention you attend. If you wait until you get to the 
convention you will pay a registration fee of $4.00! 


COMPLETE THIS BLANK AND SEND IT IN NOW! 


Deadline for accepting advance registration for the Southern, East Central, 
West Central, and Southwestern Divisional Conventions is February 1, 1960. 


spe ae eee eee eewe ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ll Cl UU Ce Se ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 
Baldwin, New York 
YES! I want to register in advance for the MTNA 
Fill in name of Division 
Division 1960 Convention. My check or money order in the amount of $3.00 payable to Music Teachers National 
Association is enclosed. I'll pick up my identification badge and convention program booklet at the Advance 
Registration desk. 


Name (Please print) 


Address 
Number & Street 
Where will you stay during the convention 
Elementary [) 
Advanced [] 
EE Oe Tr ee err TT eT Terr Terr TTT TTT TT TT eT Te TTT 


Preconvention registration is not applicable to MTNA Student Members or to Convention Members, 














NATIONAL CONVENTION 


of our 


85th YEAR 


























IN PHILADELPHIA 
The SHERATON HOTEL 





FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2, 1961 











